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HE NEW ELECTRIC ORGAN: Organist’ 

Herr Schalkenbach. Change of hours to 2 and 7.30 daily: 

The Organ will accompany either Professor Pepper’s Lecture 

“On the Last Solar Eclipse,” or Mr. J. L. King’s Lecture 

“On Earthquakes and Volcanoes,” at the ROYAL POLY- 

TECHNIC. N.B.—The Programme is sent anywhere for two 
stamps. 


N R. KUHE’S GRAND EVENING CONCERT 

at the DOME ASSEMBLY ROOMS, BRIGHTON, 
FRIDAY, October 80th. Titiens, Sinico, Bauermeister, 
Mongini, Bulterini, Formes, Foli, and Santley. Pianoforte, 
Mr. Kuhe. Conductor, Signor Bevignani. Particulars at 
Potts & Co.’s. 








N R. KUHE’S SECOND PIANOFORTE 

RECITAL at the ROYAL PAVILION, BRIGHTON, 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, Oct. 28th. fhe program will 
comprise selections from the works of Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn, Heller, Chopin, Schumann, ‘Rubinstein, Liszt, Schul- 
hoff, and some of Mr. Kuhe’s own eompositions, 





ITALIAN CHUCH, HATTON GARDEN, E.C. 


OSSINI'S STABAT MATER, SUNDAY Next 
(25th inst.), with full Orchestral Accompaniment, at 
Tp.m. High Mass at 11 a.m. Music, Webb’s in G. 


M® J. AUGUSTUS HUGHES (Soprano). 


Lessons In Vortce Propuctton anp VOocaLisation, 
according to the Italian Method. 
TRACHER ALSO OF THE PIANOFORTS. 


Address—21, Harrington-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 


M2: ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) begs 

to announce that she has Removed to $1, Bronpgspury- 
vittas, Kinpurn, N.W., where all communications respecting 
engagements for Oratorios and Public or Private Concerts, in 
town or country, or from Pupils, are to be addressed. 














DLLE. LOUISA VAN NOORDEN will SING 

in the ‘‘ Messiah,” ‘‘ Judas,’ Mendelssohn's ‘“‘ Hear my 

Prayer,” Macfarren’s ‘‘ May Day,” at Glasgow, Newcastle-on- 

Tyne, Aberdeen; Stirling, &c., during the present month. 

Engagements en route (Concert and Oratorio) may be addressed 

care of her brother, Mr. P. G. Van Noorden, 27, Bedford 
Square. 





M ISS BERRY-GREENING begs to announce 

that she may be engaged for miscellaneous concerts and 
Oratorios, in England, Ireland, or Sco‘land, during the Autumn. 
Northern -tour in England in December. For terms and 
opinions of the press, address, care Messrs. Chappell, 50, New 
Bond-street, London, W. 





\ ISS HELENA WALKER begs to announce 
that she has removed from. Victoria Street, Leeds, to 
6, West Bank Road, Fdge Lane, ‘Liv , and requests that all 
communications respecting Concerts, &c., be addressed to her at 
her presenv residence. 
Liverpool, October, 1868. 


N R. WILBYE COOPER begs that Engage- 
IVE ments for Oratorios, Concerts, &c., may be addressed to 
him, Adelphi Chambers, 7, John street; Strand, W.C. 


\ R. JOHN GILL, SERIO-COMIC VOCALIST. 
For Engagements address, 4, Bond Street, Claremont- 
square. 


M R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in town on Saturdays: Pianvforte, Singing and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jonn Ruopzs, Crorpon, 8. 














ONCERT AGENT.—Mr. JOHN BLAGROVE, 

J \ate Manager of the St. George's Hall, is at liberty to 

make arrangements for Concert Parties, Entertainments, &c., in 

py ane in the provinces.—Nimmo’s Library, 65, Wigmore- 
reet, W. 





RAND CONCERT HALL, BRIGHTON.—This 

magnificent Hall, with Orchestral Organ, 64 stops and 

4 manuals, one of the best for musical purposes in Europe, 

TO LET during the Season. For terms per night, apply to 

Cramer & Co., Regent-street, London, and West-street, 

Brighton ; also of Messrs. Lyon & Hall and Messrs. Potts & 
Co., Musicsellers, Brighton. 















eS SS SS SS Se ee Se 
God save our gracious’ Queen, God save the Queen. 





HaMILTON, 


Glasgow. 
Agent—F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster Row. 





‘Both the Serial and the name it bears are happy thoughts.” — 
Sunday Times. 
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EXETER HALL.” 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 


Containing Contributions from the foremost living Authors and 
Composers of Devotional Music. 








Price One Shilling; Post free for Fourteen Stamps. 





No. 1X, 
Cortents :—1. Song, ‘Thou art the way,” J. Barnett. 2. 
Pianoforte Piece, Selection from Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of 
“St. Paul,” W. Kuhe. 3. Hymn Tune, ‘‘The Lord my pasture 
shall prepare,” A. 8. Cooper. 4. Song, “I will sing of Thy 
mercy,” J. Conway Brown. 5. Sunday Evenings at the Har- 
monium (No. 8). 





NOTICE.—Volumes I. and IT, of “ Exeter Hall” are now ready, 
elegantly bound in cloth, price 5s.; post free, 5s. 6d. cach. 





No, VIII. 

Contexts :—1. Sacred Song, ‘‘ Forsake me not,” S. Glover. 
2. Pianoforte Piece, ‘‘Introduction and Gloria” from Haydn's 
‘First Mass,” Boyton Smith. 3. Hymn Tune, “Speed Thy 
Servants,” J. Hullah. 4. Epitaph. The Words ascribed to 
Milton. FE. Clare. 5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium 
(No. 7), E. F. Rimbault. 





. No. VIL. FOR AUGUST. 

Contexts :—1. Sacred Song, ‘‘The White Dove,” H. Smart, 
2. Pianoforte Piece, Curschmann’s ‘‘Ti Prego,” 8. Stone. 3. 
Evening Hymn, G. A. Macfarren. 4. Sacred Song, ** Creator, 
when I see Thy might,” J. P. Knight. 5. Sunday Evenings at 
the Harmonium (No. 6). 


No. VI, FOR JULY. 

Covrsrts :—1. Recit. and Air, ‘‘ Joy cometh in the Morning,” 
John Hullah. 2. Meditation for Piano, ‘‘The Sabbath Eve,” 
Henry Parker. 3. New Hymn Tune, “Lord, to Thee,” J. W. 
Elliott. 4. Sacred Song, “Holy Spirit,” W. F. Taylor. 5. 
Harmonium Piece, ‘‘ Prayer from ‘Mosé in Egitto,’” Louis 
Engel. 





No. V. FOR JUNE. 
(Hanxpgt Festiva, Nomper.) 

This Number contains an Illustration of the Old Music Hall 

in Fishamble-street, Dublin, where the ‘“‘ Messiah” was first 

‘ormed. Also, a fac-simile of Handel’s Autograph, from the 

original MS. of the ‘‘ Messiah,” in the possession of the Queen. 

ContEnts :—1. Sacred Song, ‘‘ The Lord is Righteous,” Han- 

del. 2. Pianoforte Piece, ‘‘ Recollections of ‘Israel in Egypt,’ ” 

Handel. 3. Evening Hymn; Words by Rev. Dr. Monsell, 

Music by R. Redhead. 4. Sacred Song, ‘Weep not for me,” 

J. L. Hatton. 5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No. 5), 
Handel. 





No. 'V. FOR MAY. 

Contents :—1. Sacred Song, ‘‘ ‘There's Rest in Heaven,” by 
A. Randegger (with an Illustration). 2. Pianoforte Piece, 
* Selections from Schubert's Mass in B flat,” by W. H. Callcott, 
3. New Hymn Tune, “‘ Hymn of Praise,” by G. A. Macfarren, 
4. Vocal Duet, ‘‘Rest Yonder,” by Henry Smart, 5. Sunday 
Evenings at the Harmonjum (No. 4). 


No. 111. FOR APRIL. 

Cowrerts :--1. New Sacred Song, ‘He giveth His beloved 
sleep,” by Jules Benedict. (Lllustrated.) 2. Pianoforte Tran- 
scription, ‘Sound the Loud Timbrel,” by W. Kuhe, 3 New 
' Hymn, ‘‘Lo! the Lilies of the Field,” by FE. J. Hopkins, Organist 
of the Temple. 4. Sacred Song, ‘I think of Ther,” by R. Red- 
head. 5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No. 3), by E. F. 
Rimbault. 


Contents :—1. New Sacred Song, ‘‘ Jesus Wept,” by J. F. 
Barnett. 2. Sacred March for the Pianoforte, by W. Hutchins 
Callcott. 3. New Hymn Tune, “Rock of Ages,” by James 
Turle, nist at Westminster Abbey. 4. Trio, ‘‘ Rest for the 
Weary,” by Ch. Gounod. 5. Sunday Evenings at the Har- 
monium (No. 2). 6. Organ Prelude, by Mendelssohn. (Never 
before published.) Illustrated with a fac-simile of the Com- 
poser’s Manuscript. 





No. I. FOR FEBRUARY. 

Conrayts ;—1. ‘‘Queen Mary’s Pray’r.” Sacred Song, by Miss 
M. Lindsay (Illustrated). 2, Sunday Evenings at the Har- 
monium (No. 1). 3. ‘Lord Jesu, as Thou wilt!" New Hymn. 
by C. E. Willing, Organist of the Foundling. 4. The Benedic- 
tion. Set to Music y dy Glover. 5. Themes from 
Gounod. Arranged for the Pianoforte by E. F. Rimbault. 





Subscription to ‘‘Exeter Hall,” 12s. per annum, post free. 





METZLER AND CO.,, 


AND 
G. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, 





And at all the Railway Stations, and of the principal Book and 
Music Sellers in 


“WARNING ECHOES.” 


The highly successful new Duet for 
Soprano aNd CoNTRALTO. 

Words by WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
Music by 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 
Prics Four Saituryas. 


‘CA single glance at this duet shows it to be the work of an 
accomplished musician. Its themes are extremely pleasing, 
bat it is in their skilful treatment that the charm mainly lies. 
rhere is not a bar which fails to show a graceful fancy and un- 
failing technical ability .”—Mus. World. 

“The music of this duet is of that graceful, flowing character 
we are accustomed to meet under its composer's signature, and 
it is, withal, original. We wou'd particularly draw attention to 
the beautiful change from the key of D to that of B flat, upon 
page 5, at the words ‘ Passing away.’ The composition is lively, 
and certainly not easy, although qualified duet-singers will 
quickly overcome its difficulties.” 


Lameorn Cock & Appison, 62 and 68, New Bond-street. 





PPENDIX TO HYMNS ANCIENT AND 
MODERN.—The Compilers have much pleasure in 
announcing that an APPENDIX to ‘*Hywys ANcrReNt atop 
Moprry,” containing 118 Hyinns, is now ready. Words only, 
similar to A, 7d. (or 4}d. to the Clergy for distribution); B, 
8d.; C, 10d. Words with Accompanying Tynes, similar to F, 
2s. ; G, 28, 2d. The complete Edition of Words on!y will be sup- 
plied to the Clergy at 9d. for distribution, 
in preparation, similar to AA, &c. 
London: Novetto, Ewsr and Co., 1, Berners-street, and 35, 
Poultry. 


Other Editions are 


6s A SANTA MADRE."”—Nocturne for the 
4 Pianoforte (an Elezaut Gem), by KARL LUINI, per- 
formed by Mr. Brinley Richards at 4!1 his Recitals, and always 
redemanded. Free by Post for 19 stamps. 
London; Rosrat Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. 





M*: W. H. CUMMINGS will sing the new 
i Patriotic Song, “THK SOLDIERS OF OCR LAND,” 
(J. L. Hatton.) on the 26th inst. at Rochester, and at Plymouth 
on Noy.11. (This song produces a wonderful effect.) The song 
free by Post for 19 stainps, and for a Brass Rand six stamps. 
Published by Robert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, 
London. 


Just Published, Price 4s., 

THE CURRAGH CAMP WALTZ. 
By E. DE SELVIER, 

Cramer & Co, 15, Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 





fPHE ROSE OF SAVOY. Drawing-room Operctta 

for Young Ladies. Music by Luret Borprss, This 
Musical Play is specially adapted for School-examinations, 
Kvening-parties, &c. It contains three principal roles—soprano, 
mezzo-soprano, contralto—and chorus. The play is in one act, 
with adaptable scenery ; the music light and sparkling. In 
handsome cover, with illustrated title-page. Price 54. nett, 

Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
. 





4 he CATS. Comic Song by Henny 8. Lear. 
author of ‘* The Twins,” “ King Cash,” &c. Sung by Me. 

Howard Paul. Price 3s. 
Cramsr & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


rNRILLING BIRDS. A _ new and effective 
morceau for pianoforte, not too dificult, but full of grace- 
ful character. By Avavusts Mry. Price 3a. 6d 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


| ANDEGGER’S NEW SOF 08. 
oe 8. e 








Io t’ amerd ....... gap ccedeses eevccee eee 6d 
Innamorata d'una stella (in G) . . 2s. 6d, 
ditto (in B flat) «. Qe. 6d. 

Se siete buona, come siete bella... ico Oe 
La Luna é bella (in G) ............. ereepepe Wh Oe 
ditto (in B flat) ......06. 28. 6d 


“Four Italian songs, ‘Si siefe buona,’ ‘Innamorata ad’ una 
stella,’ ‘Io  amero,’ and ‘ La luna é bella,’ by Alberto ys 
(Cramer & Co.), may be safely commended to who 
ou une and Italian to sing. The second is, perhaps, 
the m portant of the four as a composition. Signor 

does not come before the public A. 
ily. He always does his best. and this is 
very good.” —Athenaum. 
Cuamzn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZFNGE. — 
Yor invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of vhe throat, has maintained its hich clracter for a 
uarter of a century, and the flattering isl received 
rom Grist, Persiaui, Lablache, and mary of the Clergy ond 


neither 
som: 








Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 
Publie ker should be w it this invaluable Lozenge. 
To be ined of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in t 
United Kingdom. 
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GRAMER’S V 


CRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS—Continued. 


OCAL GEMS. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER 


Post free for S 


EVEN Stamps. 





No. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


The Parting. 

Alice Gray. 

Rock d in the Cradle of the 
Deep. 

The p hor’s weighed, 3 

The Thorn 

I'd be a Butterfly 

Where the Bee sucks, 


No. 2.—15 CHRISTY 

When Johnny comes marching 
home again, 

The Mocking Bird 

Beautiful Dreamer. 

Tis but a little faded Flower, 

Watching for Pa 


Come home, Father! 
Mill May 
Beautiful Isle of the Sea, 
No. 3.—SI 


Evening Bells. 

I know a Bank, 

As it fell upon a Day, 
The Exile of Erin. 


No. 4.—12 SONGS BY 


Annie, dear, good bye, 

The convent cell, 

Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. 
Mary, don’t forget me 


When Morning’s light is break- 


jug 
Bounie Kate, 


The Ploughboy 
Be mine, dear Maid, 
Welcome ine home, 


| Cherry ripe! 


Long, long ago! 


| Isle of Beauty. 


Beneath the Willow Tree, 


| Banks of Allan Water. 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS 


Hark ! I hear an Angel sing. 
I’m lonely since my Brother 
died, 
Tramp, tramp. 
Nelly Kay. 
Rock me to sleep, Mother, 
Song of the Sea-shell. 
' Wait for the Waggon, 
! 


X DUETS. 
Lassie, would ye love me? 


Sain‘ed Mother, guide his 
Footsteps. 


BALFE & WALLACE, 


Alice. 

The rose that opes at morn, 

A lowly youth. 

The dawn is breaking o'er us. 

Come, smile again. 

Norah, Darling ! don’t believe 
them. 


No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 


The Dove of the Ark, 
Hymn of Eve. 

Davia Singing before Saul. 
Author of Good, 
Gratitule, 

Bethlehem. 

Lamb of the Father. 


No. 


Pray, Goody 

Water parted from the Sea 

Is there a heart that never 
loved 

The Vicar of Bray. 

Oh say not woman's heart is 
bought, 


No, 


Weary flowers their buds are 
Closing. 

Hark | the lark. 

Thine is my heart. 

Weep not for friends departed. 

Who is Sylvia? 

Ave Maria. 


No. 8.—15 CHRISTY 
C =_ where my love lies dream- 


Har 
more. 

Annie Lisle 

Footsteps on the Stairs, 

Nelly was a Lady, 

Beautiful Star. 

Ulalie. 


Times, come again no} 


Ev'ry Day will T give thanks, 

| Ere Infancy’s Bud. 

The World of Changes. 

O Lord, we trust in Thee. 

Light and Life dejected 
| Languish, 


6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 


When forced from dear Hebe. | 


There the silver'd waters roam, 
| In Infancy. 
Just like 
rose. 
There was a jolly Miller. 
Love is but an April day. 
Ere around the huge oak, 


love is yonder 


7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT. 


My life is but a summer day. 
Tis sweet to think, 

Dear mother, do not chide me. 
A Warrior | am, 

The Tear. 

| Smooth is the moonlit sea. 





MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


| Gentle Annie. 
Gone are the Days. 
Lottie in the Lane. 
Ring de Banjo. 
Forget and forgive. 
Maggie by my side. 
Good News from Home. 
The Sunny Side the Way. 
} 


No, 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 


The See flome — “ Jessy 
Le 

Only a Ribbon—‘' The Sleep- 
ing Queen ” 

Gone is the Calinness from my 
heart—** Matilda.” 

Keep thy Heart for me—** Rose 
of Castille.” 


He'll miss me—** She Stoops | 


to Conquer.’ 


For Her Sweet feko—" The | 


Bride of Sung.’ 


No. 10.—HAYDN’S C: 

The Mermaid's Song. 

Recollection, 

My Mother bids me nd my 
Hair. 


In that Devotion—“ Matilda..” 

Maid of the Silv’ry Mail— 
“The River Sprite.” 

My Bud of May—“ She Stoops 
to Conquer.” 

Coo! says the Gentle Dove— 
* Punchinello.” 

I've W atched him — ‘‘ Hel- 
vellyn.’ 

When the Elves at Dawn do 
pass—*‘ Amber Witch.” 


ANZON 


Despair. 
Far from this throbbing Bosom. 
Fidelity. 


“TS—l1sr. Ser. 


No. 11.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—2np. Set. 


Sailor's Song. 
The Wanderer, 
Sympathy. 


She never Told her Love. 
Why Asks my Fair One? 
Content. 


No. 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Jenny Jane 

I'd choose to be a Daisy. 

My Mem'ry turns with Fond-| 
yess back. 

Oh, think not Love is light as 
Fame. 

The Little One that died, 

Lillie Dale. 

Cheer up, Sam. 

Uuele Ned, 


| Ah, never deem my Love can 
| _ change. 
Jeannie _ 
Old J eas 
Stand = ‘for Uncle Sam, my 
Boys! 


| Julietta Bell 
I'w off to Baltimore. 
| Jonn Brown lies mould’ring in 
the Grave, 











No. 13.—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 


0 breathe not his name. 

Believe me, if all those endear- 
ing young charms. 

Love’s young dream. 

Go where glory waits thee. 

The barp that once through 
Tara's halls. 

Rich and rare were the gems 
she wore. 


The meeting of the waters. 
Lesbia has a beaming eye. 
The last rose of summer. 
The minstrel boy. 
| The valley lay smiling. 
Erin ! the tear and the smile. 
By that lake. 
| iis ~ 8° — thy young days 


No. 14.—6 SACRED DUETS. 


O give thanks. 

Hast thou cheered the broken- 
hearted. 

Nearer home, 


Jerusalem the Golden. 
The Pilgrims of the night, 
Graceful Consort. , 





No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 


Tom Bowling. 

While the lads of the village. 
Farewell, my trim-built wherry! 
Jolly young waterman, 

Ned that died at sea, 

Poor Jack. 


The last shilling. 

The Sailor's journal. 

Tom Tackle. 

The constant Sailor. 
Loveiy Nan. 

The Greenwich pensioner. 








No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 


J. P. 


T’m afloat. 

She wore a Wreath of Roses. 
Life on the Ocean Wave, 
Pretty Dove. 

Woodman, spare that Tree ! 


The Ivy Green. 


KNIGHT. 


Poor Rosalie. 

The Emig:ant’s Farewell. 

Shall r sing you a Song of the 
Past 

The cH Sexton. 


Why chime the Bells so merrily? | The young Savoyard. 
| 


NO. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 


Little Nell. 
Estelle. 


| Thy mem’ry comes like some 
| sweet Dream. 


Are you coming, bonnie Annie?) Why do I love thee yet? 


Come out with me. 


They have given you toanother. | 


Blue eyed Nell. 
I can know thee no more. 


| Grace Darling. 

Laurette. 

| Whistle, and I'll come to you 
my 


NO. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 


Home, sweet Home. 
Should he upbraid, 
Tell me, my Heart. 


Bid me discourse. 
The Pilgrim of Love. 


No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Angels, my Loved One, will 


rock me to sleep 
The old Pine Woods, 
Tonisiana Bell, 
What is 

Mother? 
Lucy Lee. 
Gentle Nettie Moore. 
De ole Kitchen. 


No. 20.—SIXTEEN 


The Campbells are comin’ 


0 Nancy, wilt thou gang wi’ me? 


Annie Laurie. 

Within a mile of Edinburgh. 
I’m o’er young to marry yet. 
Auld lang syne. 


O. my love is likea red, red rose, 


Comin’ thro’ the rye. 
John Anderson, my Jo. 


Home without a 


"ee the Willow she’s sleep- 


ng 
Sweet Love, forget me net. 
Old Boo Ridley. 
The Song of the Rose. 
Kingdom coming. 
Why am I so happy. 
Ridin’ in a Railway Keer, 
Keemo Kimo, 


SCOTTISH SONGS. 


Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie 
Doon. , 

Duncan Gray. 

O Charlie is my darling. 

A highland lad my love was 
born. 

Green grow the rushes, O | 

Auld Robin Gray. 

Roslin Castle. 





No. 21.—SIX SEA SONGS. 


The Sea, 
The Death of Nelson, 
The Bay of Biscay. 


No. 22.—TEN 


Childhood's fair Dream. 
The Troubadour’s Song. 
Oh Summer Night. 
Calmly the Day is dying. 
Gaily thro’ Life wander. 


Home beloved. 

The Mill-wheel. 
True unto Death. 
The Forget-me-not, 
Merry and wise, 
May Morning. 


The Deep, Deep Sea. 
The Last Watch. 
Qutward Bound. 


N ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 


O thou fair and tender blossom. 


In whispers soft and nee. 
To be happy and pass life 
pleasure. 


In our green Valley. 
Fair one, thy toils are ended. 


| No. 23.—12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 


The Locksmith’s Apprentice. 
The Rhine Song. 

The Vi. let and the Maiden. 
Iago's Toast. 

My Pipe. 

The liveloag Day. 


No. 24.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Love is Life’s radiant Star. 

A little more Cider 

Willie's on the dark blue Sea, 
Old Aunty os 

Susan Rayn 

Sofuly fale ‘the Moonlight. 
Kiss, but never tell. 


kiss him for his 


Golden Years. 
Where has Lula gone 


Oh Willie, we have missed — with the o°rgat-brows 


you. 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recent Sraezr, W.; 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


SONGS. 


KNIGHT, a 2 
Angel land ........ ver 


A Voice from the Ucean (B).. 
Calm and storm (A Contrast) anne 
Daughter of the Snow (‘* The Snowdrop 
Go, forget me ... 

I would I were a child again 
Land of my love . . 
Little cares the Robin. Song (s). (Sung byM Malle. 
May time (8s) .... se eaees 
Parting, The Her last words at) niko alee 
Rocked in the cradle of the deep (B) .. eee 
She wore a wreath of roses .... 

Woy chime the bells so merrily (The New Year's ‘come) .. 


GABRIEL, VIRGINIA. 
Breeze and the harp, The, in C and D (s) ..... 
Lily Graeme. Scotch Song . 

Little Golden Hair = Venice) i in D and ¥ (8) . ‘ 
Regret thee! ..... 0 00-00-08 0000 00 
Separation ......... ar eases 


“SMART, H. 
Bright be her dreams (C) .......see00se 0000s 
Charge. Chester, charge (B)........ ++ 
Day is done, The c). be eeveee ee 
Do you think of the days that are gone, Feanie.. 9 cccccene 







setae eee eeeneeee 


He pes of my heart . oo 00 90 09 
Tn the sunny hours of May .. ccecccceccenes 
IT dream of thee at morn, in A flat (2). oe t06e 08 560600 


Ditto, in F (c) . ante en eee eae’ 
Tll tell you why Td like to be a rose. 90 00 00 00 ne cone 
I stood beside a streamlet (C) .......+eeee cece ceceeeencs 
Look from thy lattice, in F () PerrTnrriiTi ty fri 
Ditte,inD .. 060080 09 9¢0Ree:e0 08 
Miunesinger’s dream (3). 00°00 60:00.0.090:00:60.00 90900060 
os nag by pall $0-90:09086600.40 06 bese cece enéeee 
Ditto, in E flat (B) . : as 
O do not chide me cece 06 00 00 ce cn ccceseeveses 
Uld Love and the new, The . 9 0060 00 c08eceetseeese 
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HOW SWEET THE TIES THAT BIND US. 


z. 
Whene’er we roam from friends and home, 
Some gladsome ray shall find us, 
Some gentle star from skies afar, 
From those we leave behind us ; 
It cheers our way from day to day, 
Of past joys ‘twill remind us, 
With hearts so gay we love to say— 
How sweet the ties that bind us! 


II. 

We feel that we again shall see 
The friends we love so dearly ; 

We know that night shall pass from sight, 
And sunshine yet smile clearly ; 

We love to know that friendship’s glow 
Of loved ones’ will remind us ; 

In scenes of earth, ’mid pain or mirth, 
How sweet the ties that bind us! 


Ill, 
Yes! friendship’s band’s a golden strand 
To bind our hearts together, 
Its cords will last till life is past, 
Nor can death rend the tether ; 
For in the lands where angel bands 
Of heaven’s joy remind us, 
May still the link make true hearts think— 
How sweet the ties that bind us! 


1868. Dexter Smits. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Miss Galloway gave a concert at Birkenhead on 
Thursday the 15th inst. The vocalists were 
Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Galloway, Mdlle. 
Drasdil, Mr. W. H. Cummings and Mr. Orlando 
Christian. Mr, Charles Heap, conductor. 





Mr. D. F. Davis on Saturday night gave his 
friends and the musical public of Birmingham an 
entertainment, worthy in every respect to rank 
with the regular grand concerts, which at first- 
class prices are wont to fill the Town Hall with 
local wealth and fashion. The orchestra was com- 
posed of a body of forty performers; the soloists 
were Mrs. A. J. Sutton and Mr. Vernon Rigby. 
The latter—a prophet who is honoured in his own 
country—-enjoyed a thoroughly enthusiastic re- 
ception. Being a Birmingham man he received 
quite a triumph; and the enthusiasm provoked 
by his singing of the scena from “ Jephtha,” 
made famous in our day by the singing of Mr. 
Sims Reeves, attained the proportions of a 
thorough ovation, and resulted, of course, in a 
redemand and repetition of the performance. 





Mr. William Rea, Town Hall organist, and pro- 
moter of the popular concerts, Newcastle, has 
been presented with a purse containing 100 
guineas, a valuable timepiece, and a pair of orna- 
ments in the renaissance style. The interesting 
event took place in the Antiquaries’ Hall in the 
presence of many local and country notabilities. 
The Right Hon. T, E. Headlam, M.P., made the 
presentation speech and paid a high compliment 
to Mr. Rea’s ability. The inscription on a shield 
attached to the timepiece is:— “Presented, 
together with a purse of one hundred guineas, to 
Wm. Rea, professor of music, in recognition of 
his services freely given on behalf of many charit- 
able purposes, and in acknowledgment of his 
successful efforts to develope and improve the 
taste for music in this town and neighbourhood. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 15th Oct., 1868,” 





At the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, Miss Augusta 
Thomson terminates a very successful engagement 
of seven nights on the 24th, during which she 
has proved herself the possessor of a very extensive 
repertoire of musical parts. Her Diana Vernon, 
Jeanette, &., are very finished impersonations. 
Her voice and general style are very pleasing —— 
At the Prince of Wales’s Theatre Mr. Glenny 
Concludes an engagement of eighteen nights on 
the 24th, Mr. Glenny is excellent in many pieces, 
particularly of the sensational caste, but we 


cannot much admire his more ambitious essays, 
such as Macbeth. At the Colosseum Theatre 
a great variety of pieces have been produced, in 
which Miss Thorne and Mr. Charles King have 
appeared with approbation.——At the City Hall 
Concert of the 17th, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Patey, 
Mdme. Patey, and Miss Banks appeared. Mr, 
Reeves was in excellent voice, and graciously 
responded to two enthusiastic encores. The other 
artists were also warmly received. 








Barnett’s new cantata, “The Ancient Mariner,” 
so successfully produced at the last Birmingham 
Festival, was on Thursday, October 8th, given at 
Leicester, and excited the more interest as the 
composer had volunteered to conduct it himself, 
On Mr. Barnett taking his place at the conductor’s 
desk he deservedly met with an enthusiastic re- 
ception. Amongst the pieces particularly effec. 
tive were the chorus for female voices, ‘The 
bride hath paced in the hall;” the chorus, “ And 
now the storm-blast came ;” the aria for soprano, 
“ The fair breeze flew,” (admirably sung, with all 
the power of her richly impassioned voice, by Miss 
Holland); the two tenor airs, ‘Down dropt the 
breeze” and “The harbour bay” (given to per- 
fection by Mr. Vernon Rigby, and the latter 
encored) ; the lovely quartet, “ The souls did from 
their bodies fly” (encored); the contralto air, 
“Oh sleep! it is a gentle thing ” (Miss Palmer); 
the oboe obligato to this was beautifully played 
by Mr. Barret. The chorus for female voices, 
“The Seraph Band,” beautifully sung, was loudly 
encored. The final quartet and chorus, “ What 
loud uproar,” brought to a conclusion the most 
successful performance ever known in Leicester of 
any new work; and the composer received an 
ovation from the assembly. 





Mdlle. Beatrice, whose annual appearance in 
Belfast is one of the events in the dramatic 
season, appeared in the Theatre Royal on Monday 
evening to a large and most enthusiastic audience, 
who warmly welcomed this accomplished French 
actress. She appeared as Donna Silvia in “ Broken 
Ties,” a piece which was written expressly for 
her by Mr. Palgrave Simpson. The character— 
which is that of an Italian prima donna who left 
home and husband for the attractions of the stage 
—was admirably portrayed by Malle. Beatrice, 
who was repeatedly called before the curtain, 
The Lionel Warner of Mr. Warden was excellent. 
A new farce entitled ‘ Beautiful for Ever” 
followed, in which Mrs. Warden kept the house 
in a humorous mood. ‘ The Widow's Victim” 
succeeded, in which, as Jeremiah Clip, Mr. T. 
Verney—a young actor who on different occasions 
has achieved successes of an unmistakable cha- 
racter—displayed his genuine talent as a comedian 
to great advantage. The part throughout was 
very cleverly played, but the imitations of Mr. 
J. L. Toole, Mr. Barney Williams, T. C. King, 
Charles Kean, John Clarke, Henry Webb, and 
Morgan Smith, could hardly have been excelled. 
Mr. Verney was loudly called for at the conclusion 
of the farce. On Tuesday evening Mdlle. Beatrice 
appeared as Pauline. We regret to state that 
the stock company of the theatre has lost a 
valuable member in the person of Mr. T. P. 
Flockton, a gentleman who for two seasons 
enjoyed an increasing popularity in this town, 
and whose intelligent acting in everything he 
undertakes will make him a valuable acquisition 
to the corps dramatique of any establishment.—— 
On Friday ever ‘ng the members of the Dublin Glee 
and Madrigal T nion (Miss Fennell, Mr. 'T. G. Kelly, 
Mr. Hemsley, Mr. Peele, and Mr. Smith) gave a con- 
cert in the Ulster Hall. There was a fair attend- 
ance, and with regard to the performance we 
may just add that better glee singing has not 
been heard in Belfast, and if the members con- 
tinue to progress as they have done since their 
last appearance here, the union will soon stand 
second to none. A couple of violin solos were 
given by Mr. R. M. Levey of the Theatre Royal, 





Dublin. Mr. Alfred Cellier, organist of the Ulster 








Hall, acted as conductor during the evening.—— 
On Monday evening ‘‘The Great American Slave 
Troupe” opened in the Victoria Hali before a 
crowded house.. They are a numerous company 
of “ Christys,” and that is all we care about saying 
in reference to these “ emancipated negroes.” (!) 
——Miss Eleanor Armstrong was to have been 
the vocalist at the Ulster Hall Concert on Monday 
evening ; however, from some unforeseen circum- 
stances the lady was unable to attend. The 
concert in consequence consisted entirely of se- 
lections by the band of the 64th Regt., and organ 
pieces by Mr. Alfred Cellier. 





At the Leeds New Theatre Royal and Opera 
House, Mr. Coleman has produced a version of 
‘* After Dark,” “ Under the Gaslight,” &c., which is 
entitled “ Life in London ; or, the River, the Road, 
and the Rail.” It is lamentable to see the talents 
of Miss Beatrix Shirley and the Birmingham 
company thrown away on such a mediocre piece 
of dramatic composition; but it is fair to the 
management to say that it has been excellently 
put on the stage, the scene under the dry arches 
of the bridge, a terrace scene, and the last scene, 
where the train passes, being specially commend- 
able. The drama closes most abruptly with the 
railway scene, where the life of the heroine, 
Louisa (exquisitely played by Miss Beatrix 
Shirley), is saved from destruction by the old 
man, her father, to which character Mr. Marcus 
Elmore imparted touching pathos and great 
energy. On Tuesday night a contretemps occurred 
which had not been calculated on; the curtain 
falls on the words in the playbill “ The express 
train came up!” and the audience are expected 
to do their part by demanding the rise of the 
curtain, in which case the remaining lines in the 
bill would be represented by the characters in a 
tableau, viz.: ‘ Bernard Thornton’s doom and 
Louisa’s Silver Wedding. Light after Dark. 
The darkest hour is always nearest to the day.” 
Unfortunately the recall was not made and the 
audience departed in a glorious state of “ muddle” 
as to the finale. Miss Shirley announces a new 
original romantic drama for her benefit next 
Friday. 





The Italian Opera Company commenced an 
engagement at the Royal Alexandra Theatre, 
Liverpool, on Thursday last week, when Verdi's 
“Il Trovatore’” was performed before a very 
crowded and fashionable audience. The cast, we 
should think, could scarcely be better. Tietjens 
(Leanora), Trebelli (Azucena), Mongini (Manrico), 
Foli (Ferrando), and Santley (Count). Signor 
Mongini made a very successful first appearance. 
His fine and powerful voice told with good effect, 
especially in “Di quella pira.” Mdme. Trebelli- 
Bettini played Aeucena for the first time in Liver- 
pool; heracting and singing were both irreproach- 
able. On Friday evening Malle. Sinico appeared 
as Marguerite in “Faust,” supported by Signor 
Bulterini (faust), Signor Tagliafico (Mephisto- 
philes), and Mr. Santley (Valentine). Mdlle. 
Sinico was charming, and was rapturously ap- 
plauded. “Les Huguenots” was performed on 
Saturday; the principals were Malles. Tietjens and 
Sinico, Mdme. Trebelli, Signors Morgini and Foli, 
and Mr. Santley. ‘ Don Giovanni’’ and “ Marta” 
have also been given. Herr Formes played 
Leporello with much of his former success. 
The operas have been conducted by Signor 
Arditi.——Mr. Barry Sullivan is drawing crowded 
houses to the Amphitheatre. He has appeared 
in several of his most popular characters, 
supported by Miss Kate Saville-———Mr. Charles 
Dickens has given three readings at St. George’s 
Hall before large audiences. Mr. Dickens will 
also give readings on several evenings next week. 
——Malle. Arabella Goddard will give a pianoforte 
recital at St. George’s Hall on the 24th instant. 
Vocalist, Miss Annie Edmonds. 





The short series of Italian Operas at the Theatre 





Royal, Manchester, terminated with a magnificent 
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performance of “ Don Giovanni” on Wednesday 
the 14th. The cast was the strongest Manchester 
has witnessed for years. Mdlle. Tietjens, Donna 
Anna; Malle. Sinico, Donna Elvira ; Mdlle. Trebelli, 
Zerlina ; Formes, Leporello ; Santley, Don Giovanni ; 
Bettini, Don Ottavio; Foli, Commendatore ; Zoboli, 
Monetto. It was the fullest house of the season, 
not a seat being vacant, and it was undoubtedly 
the best performance. Mdlle. Enequist gave an 
evening concert at the Free Trade Hall, assisted 
by Signor Zilla, MM. Riés, Paque, and Ganz 
The fair beneficiaire charmed her audience in her 
various songs, particularly the two Swedish 
melodies. The instrumental portion of the Con- 
cert, comprising a trio of Beethoven's, a sonata for 
violin and piano of Mozart's, and two or three 
solos, was much applauded, as it deserved 
to be. ‘The attendance, we regret to say, 
was not large. Shakespeare reigns predomi- 
nant at both theatres. ‘King Lear” at the 
Prince’s and ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor” 
at the Royal are both well mounted, but we must 
defer a notice till next week.——T he Subscription 
Concerta of the Manchester Vocal Society com- 
menced at the Town Hall on Monday, and 
will be continued once a month till March. 
During the recess the society has been work- 
ing hard, and we notice perceptible improve- 
ment in style since last season. The program 
comprised several pieces of a much higher 
calibre than hitherto attempted by them: for 
instance, Wesley's almost unknown glee, ‘* When 
fierce contending passions,” than which a finer 
piece of writing there is not. This, as well as 
Stevenson's “ Alone on the sea-beaten rock,” and 
Pearsall’s “Take heed, ye shepherd swains,” were 
given @ merveille, the last being encored. The 
other numbers were sung with equal precision, an 
encore being awarded to Bishop’s ‘‘ Hark, the 
merry bells,” for female voices, the soprano solo 
being taken in fine style by Miss Clelland. This 
young lady has great dramatic energy, enunciates 
her words with remarkable distinctness, and dis- 
played on this occasion (as on many others when 
we have had the pleasure of hearing her) perfect 
vocalisation. Miss Bamber took the solo in 
Mozart's chorus, ‘‘ Smooth are the dark waters.” 
She has a very fine voice, and sang with great 
expression, but we could not distinguish a word, 
a fault we would suggest should be amended. 
The solo vocalists were Miss F. Henderson, Miss 
Lomax, who sang Hatton's “Orphan Boy” most 
charmingly, and Messrs. Rowlands and Smethurst, 
all of whom were much applauded after their 
songs. Mr. H. Watson accompanied in excellent 
taste, at times erring rather on the side of 
loudness. ‘The whole concert was under the 
direction of Mr. H. Wilson, who has conducted at 
all the rehearsals (the society dispense with one 
at their concerts), and he is to be congratulated 
on the success of his choir. 








CONCERTS. 





At the third Crystal Palace Concert, on Saturday, 
the following program was performed ;— 


Guaiiedn,~ Cantata 65550000000 casaensesvcks Beethoven. 
Recit. and aria, * Salve Dimora,” “* Faust” ....Gounod. 
ee EE 6 xo :nandacdcarddsaasdesesens A. 8. Sullivan. 
Symphony in B minor (No. 8), unfinished...... Schubert. 
Serenade, “ The moon is brightly shining"... .Molique. 
Cah, SRD” cicccsvcctvesscctesesocs Mendchescha. 
Portions of the first act of the unfinished opera 

of **Loreloi”—“ Ave Maria,” “ Vintagers’ 


Genet? Pies. 66.0 ciincs cccncenctatensectsc Mendelssohn. 
The feature of the day was naturally the extract 
from Mendelssohn's unpublished opera. The “ Vin- 
tagers’ chorus" is a charming bit of sparkling pas- 
toral writing, fresh and gladdening as the grape, 
and gay as wine. Written for tenors and basses, 
with simple accompaniments, it was capitally sung, 
and re-demanded unanimously. The solos of the 
“Ave Maria” and finale to Lorelei” were taken 
by Mdme. Rudersdorff, who was unfortunately so 
unwell as to necessitate an apology. But the band 
was thoroughly up to the mark, and rendered the 
master's broad effects grandly. Another novelty 
was Mr. Sullivan's part-song, which was not so well 





sung, and thus laboured under a disadvantage. A 
careful rendering was given to Schubert’s two move- 
‘ments, and the attention bestowed upon them re- 
warded the excellence of the performance. The 
orchestra was in capital condition ; and Mr. Vernon 
Rigby—who sang the aria from ‘ Faust” and the 
serenade by Molique—in capital voice. A large 
number attended. 

On Monday a Firework fete came off brilliantly at 
the Palace with several new effects. 

At the Agricultural Hall the “ Messiah” was given 
for the third time on yesterday week, Mr. 
Nelson Varley taking the place of Mr. Vernon 
Rigby. Miss Drasdill maintained her rising repu- 
tation in the two songs ‘Oh! thou that tellest,” 
and ‘‘He was despised.” On Tuesday Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” was performed. The soli parts 
were committed to Messrs. Leigh Wilson and O. 
Christian; Mdme. Rudersdorff, Mrs. Sidney Smith, 
and Mdlle. Drasdill. Mr. Goffrie was the con- 
ductor. The famous aria, ‘‘ Cujus animam,” was 
well delivered by Mr. Leigh Wilson. Miss Drasdill 
was very successful in the ‘Fac ut portem ;” and 
Mdme. Rudersdorff was encored in the solo (with 
chorus) ‘* Inflammatus et accensus.’’ The fugued 
chorus at the end of the work was omitted. Last 
night the “ Creation” was given, with Mdme. Lieb- 
hart for Mdme. Rudersdorff, the rest of the soloists 
being the same as above. 


s 
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THE THEATRES. 

Miss Bateman has returned to her old dramatic 
associations, and reappeared before the London 
public as Leah, this time her venue being the 
Haymarket Theatre. The impersonation was on 
Monday given with her former intensity and power, 
and produced many recalls and a shower of bouquets. 
At the close of the play she addressed the house, 
and announced the pleasure with which she now 
returned to the stage. She was seconded by a 
débutante in the part of Madalina—a Miss Virginia 
Francis, whom report states to be Miss Bateman’s 
youngest sister, and who filled the part with great 
aplomb and confidence. Indeed, the ease and grace- 
fulness with which this young lady moved through 
the play bespoke rather the cultivated actress than 
the nervous débutante. Equally self-possessed was a 
small phenomenon aged seven who played Rudolph’s 
child. The apostate Nathan was given to Mr. Howe, 
who, it need not be added, played it with complete 
success; and Messrs. Kendal, Rogers, and Clark 
made up the rest of the cast. New scenery by 
Messrs. John O’Vonnor, Barrano, Morris and Maltby, 
and fresh dresses, helped to complete the carefulness 
of the mounting, while a new act-drop by Messrs. 
Telbin, representing a Venetian scene with a group 
listening to Tasso, contributed to the handsome 
effect of the redecorated house. Mr. Buckstone 
made his appearance in Morton’s ‘ Founded on 
Facts,” and received a warm welcome. 

On a play like ‘ Monte Cristo” at the Adelphi 
Theatre criticism need not be wasted. It is simply 
a doomed drama, and there is an endof it. It may 
linger a week longer, but its life can only be pro- 
longed at the cost of money and disappointment to 
everybody concerned. If managers choose to forego 
the expense of an ‘experienced ‘author and prefer 
getting their plays fudged up on the premises, they 
must expect an occasional fiasco. ‘ Monte Christo” 
(to restore the original h) is a portentous subject 
which has been clumsily dramatised: the result is 
apparent. Mr. Fechter and Mr. Webster exert 
themselves manfully in a hopeless cause; Mrs. 
Mellon and Miss Carlotta Leclercq are in it, so is 
Mr. Belmore. The cast is unusually strong. But 
dull, prosy, tedious, and void of all human interest, 
the play can only drag out the precarious life of an 
already guttering candle. On the first night the 
actors were chaffed, and the piece hissed. No more 
need be said. 








At the Standard, a new or altered dramatic version 
of Sir Walter Scott's tale of the ‘‘ Heart of Mid- 
Lothian,’ was produced on Monday. The piece, 
which is entitled “ Madge Wildfire,” does not 
materially differ from the preceding versions, except 


that it is somewhat shorter. 





Mrs. Macready, a 





provincial actress of reputation, was well received in 
the title-role. Mr. Alfred Rayner, whom we were glad 
to see again at his post here, was George Robertson, 
and the simple-hearted, high-principled Jenny 
Deans was well and impressively played by Miss 
Sarah Thorne, her best scene being that with the 
Duke of Argyle and the Queen. The old musical 
farce of the “ Turnpike Gate” was revived on the 
same evening, for the purpose of introducing Miss 
Marie Leslie (a youthful singer and actress) in the 
principal part. Miss Leslie is very pretty, has a 
clear and sweet soprano voice, sings with correctness 
and good taste, and plays the part of a rustic coquet 
with considerable vivacity and mnaiveté. Mr. 
B. Wright enacted the drunken cobbler, Crack, 
a part of the once celebrated Munden. Mr. Wright 
has a kind of lowand pungent humour, which, aided 
by his fair compeer, enabled them together to hold 
the attention of the audience throughout a piece 
containing nothing very remarkable in plot, incident, 
or music, always excepting one or two old national 
melodies, to which, spite of all that has been done 
by our modern lights, we are never tired of 
listening. 


+> 
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FRANCE. 





Paris, Oct. 21st. 
Rossini has been writing to the editor of an art 
journal of Milan, called the Mondo Artistico, and the 
editor in question, Dr. Filippi, after keeping it for 
six weeks, decides upon publishing it in his paper. 
At the same time he sends a translation to the Figaro 
to be published simultaneously. It is too lengthy 


for me to give in extenso, nor indeed is it wholly of © 


a nature to interest the general reader. The follow- 
ing small scrap shows that the maestro is an enemy 
to cant. ‘Apropos of this theme, so much in vogue 
and so unjustly discussed, I am forced to tell you 
when I read certain words buzzed abeut, such as 
Procress, DrecapENcE, Future, Past, PRESENT, 
ConvenTIoNnALity, I feel a certain heaving in my 
stomach which I have much difficulty in repressing. 
Had I your valiant pen, what Jessons would I give 
those romancers (that pass for musical Demos- 
thenes,) who prate of all, defining nothing. They 
would now-a-days impose upon us as a novel discovery 
what is, so to speak, antediluvian. These doctors 
in music speak to us of ‘declaimed music,’ ‘ dra- 
matic music.’ We must suppose that these gentle- 
men ignore the fact that the celebrated musicians 
Dufay and Goudimel have produced in the space 
of a century and a half exclusively declaimed 
musis without rhythm, or dramatic. Next come the 
celebrated Cocini and Peri continuing the same style 
in their musical compositions, which they call 
‘operas in recitative style.’ Next comes that 
musical Titan, Gluck and his colleagues, who 
were, it appears to me, sufficiently advanced 
in the style called declamatory and dramatic. 
Do not believe, my dear Dr. Filippi, that I am 
systematically anti-dramatic. In truth I am not, 
for inasmuch as I was a virtuoso of the bel Canto 
Italiano before turning composer, I participate in 
the philosophic maxim ofthe grand poet, who says— 
Tous les genres sont bons 
Hors le genre ennuyeux. 
As for the actual method of our dear colleaguers, 
it must be admitted that the social bouleversements 
produced by fear, by hope, by the revolution of 
other things, still bear with them the inevitable 
consequences of forcing the poor musical composers 
(who for the most part work ‘ pro fame e pro 
fama’*) to torture their brains for new forms, hete- 
rogeneous means in order to satisfy the new contem- 
poraneous generations born nearly all in the midst 
of rapine, of barricades, et autres petites choses sem- 
blables. It is for you now, Mr. Critic, to preach 
with all your force to young composers that there 
is neither progress nor decadence in their latest 
novelties; make them feel that their puerile off- 
springs are the daughters of patience only, not of 
inspiration. Tell them to have the courage to 
emancipate themselves from these conventional 
habits, and to seize with fervour and full confidence 


_ ————— 


* Freely translate “for glory and grub,” and, by “ allite- 
ration’s artful aid,” it reads as eplgvesaimatio as in the 
riginal. : 
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that which is divine and seducing in Italian musical 
art, and which is simple melody and varied rhythm. 
If the young composers follow this road, they will 
achieve the desired glory easily, and their pro- 
ductions will live as long as those of our old 
holy fathers, Marcello, Palestrino, Pergolese, and 
Porpora; as must indubitably those of our cele- 
brated contemporains, Mercadante, Bellini, Doni- 
zetti, Verdi.” 

I regret that the small space allotted to me in 
these columns compels me to stop here, for Rossini’s 
letter seems written for English readers, running 
foul as it does of the snobbish affectations which 
characterise our cockney musical circles. 

Monsieur Champfleury has published a Book of 
Cats, which is well spoken of. I have not gone 
more deeply into it than to skim through some 
extracts, and so cannot speak with any authority ; 
yet I think it possible that were English literature 
as well known here as French is chez-vous, some 
sharp critic would trace M. Champfleury’s source of 
inspiration to a clever book by Mr. Charles Ross, 
published a year or so back by Messrs. Griffith and 
Farran. 

At the Vaudeville the ‘‘ Abime”’ has at length 
given place to a new piece by Mdme. Dupuy. It 
is called “‘Ow Von Va,” and in three acts gives 
a very repulsive story of the usual Parisian morality. 
It is perhaps more than ordinarily repugnant to 
healthy minds from the fact of the writer being a 
woman. It is certainly a highly spiced produc- 
tion and contains one seduction, one attempted 
ditto, and a son enamoured of his father’s mis- 
tress. The force of nastiness can no further go of 
a surety. 

It is curious to observe that while such pieces as 
“Ou lon Va” are accepted as wholesome Drames or 
Comedies de Meeurs, the whole Parisian press drop 
down upon Offenbach’s melodious buffooneries with 
insinuations of indelicacy upon the part of his 
most successful heroine. ‘ La Périchole’’ I findis un- 
feminine according to the dramatic criticism of the 
day. Personally, I have only to say that I find 
it}far less broad than many a standard piece which 
has failed to shock even British prudery. Schneider 
is charming in the title role. Her spirit is un- 
flagging, and her general interpretation of the 
character excellent. She has a way of her own of 
rendering Offenbach’s music and giving the 
occasional infusion of pathos which constitutes the 
great charm of the latest attraction of the Variétés, 
The letter song always gets bisé, and the opening 
duet with Dupuis also is unanimously encored. 
Dupuis’ acting is even better than usual, while per 
contra his singing is a shade under the Fritz mark. 
The old Viceroy is very cleverly played by Grenier, 
an actor of great ability. In this class of character 
Grenier is unapproachable: in his hands the nervous 
phases of character are quite Robsonian. The 
mounting of the piece is very pretty, scenery and 
dresses both doing their best to contribute to the 
general effect. In one point alone can I agree with 
the run of the newspaper criticisms: the second act 
isthe weakest. It wants cutting down; the judicious 
excision of some of the repetition and the intro- 
duction of a fresh incident to liven it up. 

The Lanterne is by no means dead yet. The 
papers recently advertised it with advanced terms 
for subscription, and the managers undertake to get 
it delivered to the subscribers in Paris between the 
Saturday and the Monday weekly. Number nineteen 
handled the Spanish court so roughly that another 
duel is in prospect. Marfori is reported to have gone 
to Belgium for the purpose of challenging Rochefort, 


and on dit that the King (or rather the ex-King) will 
second him. Rochefort adds a postscript to number 
twenty of his Lanterne in which he speaks of this 
report and accepts the challenge under those con- 
ditions. But I should say that as far as his ex- 
majesty is concerned it must be a canard. However, I 
hope before despatching the present to give another 


word or two upon the subject. 


The death is announced, by the Italian press, of 
Salvator Taglioni, the celebrated composer of two 
hundred ballets (‘* Faust” and “ Esmeralda” being 
He died at Naples 


two of the best known of them). 
and was seyenty-eight years of age. 





The Figaro states that Mark Lemon, the redac- 
teur-en-chef of Punch, has been amusing himself 
for some time past with dramatic performances, 
and that the newspapers advertise in the columns of 
dramatic annonces—t M. Marx Lemon doit paraitre 
chaque soir a la gallery Rosa Illustration dans le 
role de John Falstaff ;” and as they are far from 
intolerant in London, the comedian, instead of 
damaging the journalist, has quadrupled his repu- 
tation. The sale of Punch has doubled since its 
editor has gone in for the drama. 

Not being upon the spot, of course I am not in a 
position to know to what extent this is romancing; 
but I venture to predict that this is another of 
those diverting absurdities that Parisian journal- 
ists perpetrate as soon as they touch British 
statistics. 

The new brochure with the attractive title of Le 
Diable d quatre has made its appearance, but it is 
certainly not very great. The first number is written 
entirely by Villemessant, the redacteur-en-chef of 
the Figaro. It is all about journalists and their 
polemiques : eloquent praise of Rochefort and much 
fulsome twaddle. I am afraid that the organisers of 
this last literary speculation are doomed to learn to 
their cost that the public, long tolerant and amused 
with their squabbles amongst themselves, begin to 
be bored, and decline to patronise them any further. 
It may be diverting in its way to chat in the cafés 
over such and such a scribbler more or less known, 
to discuss the chance of his getting his throat cut in 
the next duel, or to go into audacious scandals of the 
private lives of these notabilities, but to be called 
upon for fivepence weekly to learn that the redacteur 
of this is a brave garcon, or a contributor to that is 
a naif enfant, is really beyond a joke. 








HOLLAND 





AmsTERDAM, Oct. 20th, 
Although the season for us has virtually com- 
menced, yet there is hardly any sign to prove its 
existence. The whole continues to be dull and 
sleepy as in Pervault’s tale La Belle au Bois dor- 
mant. Usually they say that quietness is bliss, yet 
in this case the reverse takes place, as Felix is silent. 
Likewise the musical society and the Cecilia remain 
in their half-yearly state of numbness and immobility. 
The Kermis came just in time to bring not a little 
life and light, but a compact mass of gaiety, 
good humour, and last, though not least, extra- 
vagant folly. This year there was Kermis with 
a revenge, if not with a vengeance, for you will 
remember that the affair of 1867 was a total failure. 
It did not take place at its proper time, and was not 
favoured with fine weather. This year quite the 
contrary. Plenty of sun. No clouds. I never in 
my life saw such a collection of tall, fat, speckled, 
and bearded women, such a fine congregation of 
giants and dwarfs, such a choice of buffooneries, 
and such a selection of international drolleries, as 
during this blessed annual fair of 1868. Above all, 
in the true sense of the word, people admired Anak, 
the real, the grand Anak, the Cremorne rival of the 
Crystal Palace, the powerful antagonist of Chang. 
He was the hero of the fortnight. Then we had 
the Brosso-Theatre (Limited), under direction of the 
still- in - the-Alhambra - directorship - persisting Pro- 
fessor Henry Smith, but this time his operations 
were very limited by the successful ditto of 
a certain Herr Basch, Hofmechanicus, &c., 
&e., a very able juggler and jours-depasse passer. 
His exhibition of Spectroscopes ‘and Minnehahas 
gained the victory, which even the evolutions of the 
Female Blondin at Brosso’s could not balance in 
any way. In the park a troupe of Japanese jugglers 
performed during the Kermis. It is really high 
time that an international committee 'should be 
appointed to sit on alf Japanese questions of a 
juggling nature. Risley’s company, of whose doings 
I sent you an elaborate description at the time, 
claimed to be the only Imperial one extant; this 
new society held that all other associations were 
impositions upon the public; they were the only 
legitimate troupe authorised by the Tycoon, and 








Who is to decide 
Casus criticus, which an ordinary 


of H.M. the Queen of England. 
which is which ? 
critic cannot solve. 
At Van Lier’s Grand Thédtre the performances 
were inaugurated some time ago; they are, how- 
ever, of a second-rate interest and of a second-hand 
nature, the pieces given being almost exclusively of 
an Offenbachian character. 

The latest Offenbach extravaganza out is the 
establishment in this city of an Offenbach extrava- 
ganza company, which possesses its own theatre, and 
swears by nothing but Offenbach and his works. Its 
performances are, I learn, very well attended. O 
tempora! O mores! The case of our Crystal Palace 
has not received a satisfactory conclusion. I re- 
ported to you in your impression of April 25th last, 
that the resignation of all the directors was 
a matterjof great probability, and that the direction 
would in that eventuality be entrusted to Mr. E. de 
Vries, theatre director from Rotterdam. All has 
happened as I predicted, and instead of a poly- 
garchic directorate, the palace is now governed by 
one man. A hypothecary loan did not succeed, the 
miserable sum of 75,000 gilders (about £6,500) to 
complete it, remaining unsubscribed up to the last 
moment. Is it not astounding that in a country 
where millions are congregated in the pockets of the 
merchants, no one could be found willing to advance 
that paltry £6000 in order to secure the existence 
of a national undertaking? After the failure of the 
loan, Mr. de Vries was appointed director of the 
Palace. The subscribed part of the loan is now used 
by consent of the subscribers to work the building 
during one year more. If after period it becomes 
evident that the undertaking cannot possibly bo 
continued, a voluntary winding-up will take place, 
Mr. de Vries made divers changes in the 
management as soon as he had the lead. Concerts 
now take place every night, instead of twice or 
thrice a week as hitherto. 
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THE SIEGE OF YORK AND ITS MUSICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS, 





The Yorkshire Orchestra, continues the historical 
records of Music in the “Germany of England,” 
and in a late number gives some notice of Mr. 
Ella’s loyal ancestors and his entrance into the 
literary and artistic world :— 


“ A fortnight ago we re-produced, from Mace’s 
‘Musicks Monument,’ an interesting chapter de- 
scriptive of a service in York Minster during the 
siege of the city by Cromwell, and previous to the 
battle of Marston Moor, which brought ruin to so 
many Yorkshire families. Of the impressive 
nature of the music in that service, the chapter 
alluded to gives a quaint and truthful description. 
During the siege it was the custom of the many 
distinguished besieged royalists to join in the 
services in the Minster, and, in all probability, 
their voices mingled freely with the general con- 
gregation; for, in those days, every well-educated 
gentleman was said to be so well versed in music 
as to be able to singa part in the madrigals served 
out with the desert after dinner, as in the reign of 
Elizabeth. ‘The incidents of the siege are 
numerous, and not the least interesting of them 
is the one we now refer to in connection with the 
name of Ella. Grange’s account of the Vale of 
Mowbray alludes to the bravery and loyalty of 
this family during the civil wars, when they 
fought for their king, and were reduced to 
beggary by the triumphs of the Cromwellian 
party. Edmund Ella, the head of the family at 
that time, was a lieutenant of John de Constable, 
the staunch royalist who raised a regiment for 
King Charles, and had, with the Marquis of 
Newcastle, to flee to Holland after the battle of 
Marston Moor. The plain where John de Con- 
stable and Edmund Ella drilled their regiment is 
pointed out to this day. After the reverses, the 
Ellas had their properties confiscated, and became 
yeomen and tillers of the soil, destined, however, 
in after years, again to rise to distinction, as Mr. 
Grange informs us by introducing the names of 
Michael Ella and Ursula his wife as residing at 
Kirby Knowle, near Thirsk, in the early part of 
the last century, and having issue ten children, 
three sons and seven daughters, of whom John, the 
youngest son, was grandfather of Ella, the well- 





stood under the direct and distinguished patronage 


known professor of music, James Elia, a grandson 
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of the above Michael Ella and Ursula his wife, 


settled in Leicestershire, and died at Lough- 
borough in 1799, having by marriage and inherit- 
ance ‘become a goodly squire and lord of the 
manor of Wimeswould, and was renowned asa 
fine specimen of a gentleman sportsman. He was 


succeeded by his grandson, the present lord of the 
manor in that locality. Jobn, the youngest son 
of Michael and Ursula, appears to have resided 
some time in the neighbourhood of Thirsk, and, 
as a civil engineer, was engaged in several im- 
portant works. He also died at Loughborough 
and left a son, Richard, father of the present 
John Ella, the artist, and founder of the London 
Musical Union, and the possessor of a reputation 
which has made its mark in the history of music 
in this country; for no one has done more to 
create a taste for classical chamber music than 
Mr. Ella. But for his liberality, his fine discrimi- 
nation, his perseverance, and his sound know- 
ledge of music, the present taste for this 
branch of the art in England would not have been 
reached. ‘here is no wonder, therefore, that the 
Musical Union has had such a long and prosperous 
continuance, or that its founder should retain the 
friendship and countenance of so many of our 
nobility, and some of the choicest names in science 
and art. Mr. Ella’s published annual records of 
the Union, and the descriptive programs of his 
concerts, which Mendelssohn said ‘deserved a 
brevete,’ are also most valuable in guiding musical 
opinion in this country, sparkling as they do with 
excellent information and good anecdote. ‘ Like 
every artist of distinction, says Mr. Grange, 
‘ Ella has won his way to fame by talent joined to 
industry and perseverance. Quill-driving in a 
lawyer's oflfice—a dreary prospect for a person of 
artistic temperament—soon drove Ella to woo the 
muses, and at the age of seventeen this embryo 
lawyer was a member of both the learned and 
polite professions, being amateur, lawyer, and 
artist within the space of three months. Ella 
is a pupil of Femmy on the violin, of Attwood 
in harmony, and of Fetis in counterpoint: he 
has also been constantly employed in trans- 
lating and adapting Italian, French, and 
German operas for the private performances 
of amateur societies. Ella’s contributions to 
various publications are distinguished for sound 
judgment; the early numbers of the Musical 
World contain many articles from his pen.’ From 
1827 to 1842, Mr. Ella wrote for the Morning Post 
letters from the continent and the criticisms on 
the Philharmonic concerts. From 1830 to 1834, 
he was also connected with the Atheneum, as 
predecessor to Mr. Chorley. ‘After remaining 
twenty-five years a member of the Italian Opera 
band, Ella retired to devote his time entirely to 
the advancement of the institution over which he 
now presides with so much credit to himself and 
advantage to the musical art in England.’ To 
this we may add that in 1860 the Musical Union 
Institute and Library was also founded by Ella, 
to which several donations in books, money, 
&c., were given by members of the parent institu- 
tion and friends of the founder. This library 
is, we believe, destined to be completed and 
given to the South Kensington Museum, to which 
place, we understand, Mr. Ella has recently trans- 
ferred between 300 and 400 volumes of ancient 
and modern scores of sacred, secular, theoretical, 
and other useful works in aid of the original 
intention of the Prince Consort to unite the Art 
Institutions in that locality supported by Govern- 
ment. ‘Notwithstanding the occasionul differences 
of opinion that arise from time to time in ar- 
ranging public exhibitions of talent,’ says Mr. Ella 
in a recent publication, ‘I am glad to state that 
of some two hundred musicians who have been 
engaged at the Musical Union, I hold in my pos- 
session from every one letters of cordial assurance 
of personal friendship at parting.’ No better 
testimony of probity and honourable dealings 
with musicians, avowedly a most cantankerous, 
thin-skinned race, could be given; and the Saxon 
motto, Jyst sam fayle, in Grange’s description of 
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Little Willie, and other Poems on Children. By 
Marruias Barr. London: Longmans. 

Mr. Barr is well known for his tasteful verses 
on various subjects, but he is never more success- 
ful than when he writes of or for children. The 
present little work contains some dozen of little 
“poems on children,” selected by their author, 
and published in a cheaper form, “ with the hope 
that in their cheaper garb the little ones may 
find an asylum in the hearts of those who have 
not already sheltered them.’’ Whether as novel- 
ties or not, we are sure they will be everywhere 
welcome, as ‘‘directly appealing to the feelings 
common to all.” 





The Voice and its Management. By FREDERICK 

Kixessury. London: R. Cocks & Co. 

Mr. Kingsbury has been long known as a 
good practical musician and a successful singing 
master: anything he puts forth, then, on such a 
subject as the above is entitled to consideration 
and respect. He states that this little book is an 
elucidation of the system he has himself practised, 
and speaks authoritatively as faras he goes about 
the “voice and its management.” But the book 
by itself contains very little that can be of prac- 
tical use to anybody; certainly any one com- 
mencing the study of singing would do well 
either to avoid such an introduction, or to secure 
the services of a master competent to advise, 
explain, and elucidate, the first efforts at forming 
musical sounds. The amateur in particular 
always knows he can sing, and does not want to 
be bothered with diagrams of the organs by 
which he produces effects so pleasing to himself. 
The last thing he would think of doing is to go 
back to first principles, and a little more facility 
in reading is generally all he aims at or cares for. 
The professional vocalist would soon dismiss any 
consideration of the kind: he trusts to his ears 
and to perseverance and practice on the old 
models, using his instructor, if he has one, rather 
to give an opinion on what he does than on how 
he is to doit. In any case vivé voce instruction is 
the one thing needful, and Mr. Kingsbury’s book is 
useful as indicating a master who knows some- 
thing more than common about his subject. Its 
moral is simply this: that before commencing to 
sing, the student should betake himself to Mr. 
Kingsbury or to some other ‘‘ discreet and learned” 
tutor, to put him on the right road; advice which 
we readily indorse. The misfortune is that this 
is just what ninety-nine people out of a hundred 
will not do. The hundredth will most likely do it 
either before or after reading Mr. Kingsbury’s 
book, 








The Bad English of Lindley Murray and other 
Writers on the English Language. A neries of 
criticisms by G. WasHIneToN Moon, F.R.S.L. 
Author of “The Dean's English.” London: 
Harcuarp & Co. 1868. 

Mr. Washington Moon is known to a section of 
the world—a section chiefly comprised of Mr. 
Washington Moon’s friends—in two capacities: 
asa Literary Detective, and as the launcher of 
an epic poem called ‘ Elijah.” As a Literary 
Detective his labour and delight is to hunt down 
vagrant participles, arrest quarrelsome verbs that 
refuse to agree with their nominatives, marshal 





the family arms, is worthily associated with the 
name of Ella, founder and director of the Musical 
Union of London.” 





Houtoway's Pitts can be confidently recommended as a 
domestic remedy for the ailments of all classes and conditions 
of people. Young and old, men and women, parents and 
children, may take this medicine with the certeinty of 
deriving benefit from its use, when disorder or disease is 


making them miserable. Holloway’s Pills are unrivalled for 
their purifying, aperient, and strengthening properties. 
They remove indigestion, palpitation, and headaches, and are 
especially serviceable in complaints peculiar to females. 
Each box of Pills is wrapped up in rinted instructions for 
the guidance of invalids, who will readily understand, by care- 
fully studying them, the best way of regaining health. Hol- 
loway's Pills work a thorough change in the constitution of 
the weak and nervous, 


the adverbs in their proper place in the sentence, 
and generally to play the part of guardian of 
other people’s grammar. In such matters he hae 
a keen ecent and an untiring eye. He can 
“spot” a wrong plural as quickly as a sportsman 
marks his bird. The sportsman lets off his gun 
and brings down his game: Mr. Moon lets of 
a pamphlet and slaughters his victim. Generally 
speaking, Mr. Moon aims at noble quarry: 
a little while ago he made a furious attack upor 
that purist Dean Alford; and now, growing bok 
with impunity, he raises a desecrating hand 





against the despot of our school-days, the feared 


and hated, the mysterious and terrible Lindley 
Murray. There is a malicious pleasure noticeable 
in the readiness with which our author foils 
that grammatical engineer with his own weapons, 
“ Notwithstanding,” he says, “ that the old gram. 
marian was a personal friend of my family’s, I 
cannot resist the temptation to take up the pen 
against him, and to repay him for the terror of 
his name in my school days, by showing that, in 
the very volume in which he wrote down his rules, 
he frequently expressed himself ungrammatically.” 
And if Mr. Washington Moon only fulfilled this 
promise, we should like nothing better. We 
should thoroughly enjoy seeing that obscure 
humbug controverted by his own turgid and 
pompous rules which no schoolboy ever yet 
entirely understood. But fair play in all things, 
even in a revolutionary war against Lindley 
Murray! and truth compels us to add that Mr, 
Moon is unfair. He establishes one or two 
uglinesses in Murray’s sentences, one or two 
misplaced adverbs, and here and there a singular 
verb governed by a couple of abstract substan- 
tives. But the last kind of example, though 
abandoned now-a-days by common consent, is 
defensible; it is a Latin form of construction, 
and no English author can justly be condemned 
for following the Latin model. The majority of 
convictions which Mr. Moon tries to establish 
against Murray fall through, and only exhibit 
the critic in a captious and prejudiced light, 
Here is a quotation in which he tries to gibbet 
the old grammarian :— 

“Many sentences are miserably mangled, and 
the force of the emphasis [are] totally lost.” 

In the original the are is of course omitted, and 
Mr. Moon contends that there should be no 
omission, but that is should have been written. 
The plea is hypereritical; for the ellision is per- 
fectly well understood. Tennyson uses a similar 
one in his lines in “*‘ Maud ’”’— 

“The jessamine spices are wafted abroad, 

And the musk from the roses blown.” 

Mr. Moon would sarcastically add, “the musk are 
blown!” We suppose he would also contend that 
such a phrase as ‘‘I am more fortunate than he,” 
is wrong, seeing that the ellision suggests “ than 
he am,” as the complement of the phrase. To 
which argument of Mr. Moon’s less contentious 
persons would be disposed to cry ‘‘ Bosh!” 

Two more flagrant examples of Lindley Murray’s 
are cited :— 

“*A term which only implies the idea of 
persons.’ It should have been ‘of persons only.’ 

‘** Performing at the same time the offices both 

of the nominative and objective cases.’ Either 
‘at the same time,’ or ‘both’ should have been 
omitted.” 
The first objection may pass, the second is mere 
fiddle-faddle. “Both” is simply a strengthening 
of the sentence. It is superfluous of course; 
“both” is always superfluous when followed by a 
copulative conjunction ; but it has its use in the 
way of emphasis, which is all that Murray here 
aims at. 

A still more finicking nicety of criticism is 
attained by Mr. Moon furtheron. In his eagerness 
to reach Lindley Murray at any cost, he makes a 
a quotation and comment as follow :— 


“This character is chiefly used in the Old, 
and in the New Testaments.’ 


“This is a very common error. Clergymen are 
frequently heard saying:—‘Let us sing the 
hundredth psalm, omitting the second and the 
third verses.’ Other clergymen, equally faulty in 
grammar, say:—‘ Let us sing the hundredth 
psalm, omitting the second and third verse.’ Both 
forms are wrong. When the noun isin the plural, 
he article must not be repeated before the second 
vdjective; we should say, ‘the second and third 
verses. But when the. noun is in the singular, 
he article must be repeated before the second 
djective; we should say, ‘the second and the 
hird verse.’ Lindley Murray should have said :— 


This character is used chiefly in the Old and in 
he New Testament.’ ” 


[t may suit Mr. Moon to make these arbitrary 





distinctions for himself, and attempt to assign 4 
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singular power to the repetition of the definite 
article, but he will be alone in his opinion. Of 
course he would on the same principle say, “ The 
English and the French nation.” Would he 
urge the correctness of such a sentence as “ The 
English and the French nation is at war?” 

One point Mr. Moon judiciously brings out, in 
his remarks on vulgar errors—namely the false 
use of a before an unaccented h. Nothing is 
commoner than to see writers pen such words as 
a hotel, a harmonium, a habitual drunkard,—yet 
nothing is uglier. In English the aspirate is 
decidedly an accent, seeing that we slur our un- 
accented syllables, but cannot slur the aspirate. 
Attempt to say a habitual, and you will become 
conscious of an ugly pause between the unaspi- 
rated a and aspirated ha, and an equally ugly equi- 
librium between the ha and bit, consequent upon 
according a prominent place to each. The lower 
classes frequently divide words in this way, such 
as con-cern, pro-ceed, making the affix as emphatic 
as the root-word; and this vulgarity (which recalls 
the phraseology of Mr. Sam Weller) is perpetu- 
ated by people who talk of a hotel. 





Hints on Illuminating, Drawing, and Water Colour 
Painting. With coloured diagrams and outline 
copies. By A. N. Riytroun. London: Brodie 
and Middleton. 

A very useful little handbook, especially to 
beginners, great pains being taken to set forth 
and to elucidate the first principles in each 
respective branch. Nor is it without interest 
to the accomplished artist, who may profit by 
many hints given on matters of detail. The 
brochure is very nicely and invitingly got up, and 
is a marvel of cheapness. 








Revue de la Musique Dramatique en France. 
F. Crozet. Paris: Ernest Thorin. 1868. 
In the form of a dictionary, with alphabetical 

list of composers and alphabetical list of operas, 

the former inclusive merely of those musicians 
who have been produced in Paris, M. Crozet 
attempts to sketch the progress of Dramatic 

Music in France down to the present date. The 

work naturally gives no consecutive idea of the 

development of music : indeed, no book depending 
on an A B C sequence could hope to do that. 

Nor does M. Crozet bring any new light or per- 

sonal criticism to bear upon his subject. M. 

Crozet appears to have no opinion of his own in 

the field of music; no likings or dislikes; he 

compiles merely, and goes to the most interested 
and prejudiced sources for the views which he 
collects. M. Fétis, one of the most bigoted and 
crotchety writers on music, and M. Scudo, notori- 
ous for his dislike of Mendelssohn, are equally 
laid under contribution. Concerning the relative 
prominenze accorded to the various composers, 
it need hardly be added that M. Crozet, 
like a thorough Frenchman, classifies his heroes 
in the true French style. Adolphe Adam takes 
up three pages; Beethoven fourteen lines, by 

favour of “ Fidelio;” Mozart, more fortunate, a 

page anda half; the “ Trovatore,” luckier still, 

two pages and a half, being equal to the span 
accorded to Gounod’s “ Faust.” Meyerbeer was 
happy enough to enjoy a Parisian reputation : his 

“Huguenots” takes up a page and three quarters, 

his “ Africaine,” still more emphatically France’s, 

no less than ten pages. Turning to “ Don Juan,” 

We find, not a description of Mozart’s opera, but 

one of M. Castil-Blaze’s arrangement of that 

work, What that arrangement was like, may 
be understood by those who remembered how 

Rossini’s “ Cenerentola” and other operas were 

manipulated for our own stage by Messrs. Rophino 

Lacy, Tom Cook, and others, New airs, new 

overtures, acts cut out, other acts written in, the 

Whole mutilated and adapted according to the 

Whims of the musical sawbones intrusted with the 

butchery, In France, Kalkbrenner and Castil- 


Par 


Blaze embellished Mozart, and this Gallic para- 
phrase is the version which our author associates 


with the great master. Not only that, but M. Crozet 
has the assurance to borrow his description from 
the columns of the Moniteur of 1834, a time when 
Castil-Blaze was himself a musical critic of the 
paper. Imagine a criticism in the Times of the 
* Stabat Mater” quadrilles, and imagine a musical 
historian of our own country perpetuating that 
critique as a review of Rossini! Says the critic 
of his own perversion :—‘“ Here the two acts of the 
Italian libretto are divided into five. . . . In 
this act (the second) a ballet has been introduced, 
for which an occasion is furnished by Zerlina’s 
marriage. The duet from the ‘Marriage of 
Figaro’ [Sull’ aria?] has become, under the pen 
of M. Castil-Blaze, a dance tune, and this charm- 
ing motive is mingled with waltzes so fresh and 
beautiful that one has only to hear them to retain 
them by heart. The fifth act consists of 
the Supper scene. A few phrases from Mozart's 
‘Requiem’ have been introduced into the infernal, 
or rather the Elysian, picture which terminates 
the piece (!) The eagerness, the enthusiasm of 
the spectators—the sensations, now delightful, 
now terrible, which they cannot help experiencing, 
complete the tardy but so much the more honour- 
able triumph of Mozart on our lyric stage.” 

M. Crozet does not add that the ‘ Don Juan,” 
the ‘* Magic Flute,’ and other operas both by 
Mozart and other foreign composers are now 
played in France in unmutilated form, nor does 
he state an antithetical fact—namely, that the 
“Lucia” and ‘“ Lucrezia’’ have both been given 
in a French dress. The latter, indeed, is asso- 
ciated with a curious incident. The laws protect- 
ing copyright and the right of representation are 
strictly carried out in France; and Victor Hugo, 
as the author of the drama on which the opera 
of “‘ Lucrezia Borgia” is founded, was allowed to 
stop the performance of that opera until his 
rights as author were fully recognised. He ob- 
jected altogether to its being played in French 
(thinking, no doubt, thut his poetical dialogue 
was but ill replaced by Donizetti’s melodies) ; 
and, to elude the objection in so far as regarded 
the French stage, the music was fitted to a new 
libretto composed expressly for it and entitled 
“ Nizza de Grenade.” M. Crozet apparently knows 
nothing of this circumstance ; but he has a good 
deal to say upon a certain ‘“ Ivanhoe” by Rossini, 
hashed up in 1826 with the overture to “ Semi- 
ramide;” and to a notice of Verdi’s ‘“ Jerusalem” 
he adds the opinion of M. Fétis, that “this is 
one of the composer's best productions,” also that 
the original work (known as ‘I Lombardi”) 
exhibits “‘the same merits and the same defects 
as Verdi's ‘ Nabucco.’” 

In fine, it can certainly not be said that the 
“Revue” of M. Crozet constitutes any valuable 
addition to the materials which may one day be 
found serviceable to the historian of the universal 
opera. He has nothing of his own to com- 
municate, and what he lays before us of other 
people’s is warped by national vanity and dis- 
torted by prejudice. 








(AvaenerR & Co.] 

“ Sonatas for the Pianoforte.’ By L. van Brrr- 
HOVEN. Edited by Ernst Paver. Vol. I. of 
Pauer’s edition of Beethoven’s Pianoforte Works, 
containing Thirty-eight complete Sonatas. 

Of all the marvels in the shape of cheap music 
which the present day has produced, none can 
exceed the present publication, which for a merely 
nominal] sum places within the reach of every lover 
of music the magnificent sonatas of Beethoven, 
carefully edited by one of the greatest living 
pianists, and as beautifully and clearly printed as 
the most expensive works. The publishers have 
established a high claim to the gratitude of every 
professor and amateur for their most spirited 
undertaking; and as nothing but an enormous 
sale can reimburse them, we trust that every lover 
of the art will do his best to make known the 
value of the treasure so liberally offered to the 





musical public. We need not pause to dilate on 


the excellence of these compositions, nor on the 
opportunities they give to the musical student of 
improvement in his art by sympathy with the 
wonderfully deep thought, the fervid imagina- 
tion, and perfect mechanism of their composer, 
All this is universally admitted, and it is sufficient 
to call attention to the fact that these sonatas, 
which singly would cost at least seven or eight 
pounds, may now be had for six shillings. The 
production of such a work is indeed some set-off 
against the shoal of ephemeral, not to say worthless 
“pieces,” which form the bulk of new musical 
publications, and we trust that the influence on 
art may be adequate to its deserts. Beyond the 
music the volume contains a capital portrait of 
Beethoven, with a slight sketch of his career. 





[R. Cocks & Co.] 
“Lorelei.” (Volkslied.) Transcribed for the 
pianoforte by Grorce Freprerick West. 

A very good and effective transcription of a 
striking melody, affording profitable practice, and 
at the same time pleasure to both performer and 
hearer. It forms a useful teaching piece for 
advanced students, the fingering being indicated 
throughout wherever necessary. 





‘Alma Mater Quadrille.” Composed for’ the 

Pianoforte. By Apam Wrieur. 

A good quadrille founded on popular airs and 
** connected with the University” by a gorgeous 
title-page, which shows the city of Oxford with 
its cathedral, colleges, library, and churches, 
beautifully situated on the Pellucid Thames, 
which is embellished with barges, bargees, and 
the University eight. What more can be required 
in dance music for the approaching season ? 





“Quoniam tu solus.”’ From Mozart’s Twelfth 
Mass. Arranged for the Pianoforte by Grorer 
Freperick West. (Gems from the Great 
Masters, third series. No. 15.) 

A rendering of the well-known movement with 
special reference to the pianoforte. It forms a 
good teaching piece, having the leading fingering 
warked, and when got up will make a welcome 
addition to the stock of Sunday music, 





(Hurcutnes & Romer. ] 
‘“Prayer.”’ Sacred Song. Poetry by Epwarp 

Firzpatu. Music by EstTeuye. 

These pretty verses, which are of unexception- 
able sentiment and evident earnestness, appeal 
directly to the best emotions of the heart. ‘They 
are set to a pleasing and appropriate, though not 
a strikingly original melody, and the song will be 
a very acceptable addition to the sacred repertoire. 
The passage in unison is rather ugly, and secms 
little to the purpose, even by way of contrast. 
The key is F, common time, the voice varying 
from D to F, ten notes. 





[A. Hammonp & Co.} 
Elisen Tanze. Waltzes. Composed by Josepm 
Gunoa'L. 
Visionen. 
La Belle. 
GuNa’L. 
This most prolific composer of dance music con- 
tinues to add to his repertoire, and with no falling 
off in vigour or brillancy. The three above named 
are good specimens of their author, and will doubt- 
less have their fair share of popularity, 


Waltzes. Composed by Josrrn Guno's, 
Polka Mazurka, Composed by Josern 





(R, W. Ounrvier.] 
‘Twine not roses for my brow,” 

PHILOMELA. 

The song of a damsel who has lost her lover, 
and is consequently in sad case, which may serve 
to excuse her indifferent verses and making 
“gems” rhyme with “spells,” Of the music the 
best we can say is that it is unpretending, and 
therefore by so much better than many of the 
young-lady efforts of the pregent day, 


Ballad. By 
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_ SLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Conducted by EDMUND YATES. 
MU GREAT COUNTRY: Impressions 
of America, By GEORGE ROSE, M.A. (Arthur 
Sketciley). In 1 vol. 8vo [Just Published. 
NEW WORK ON 8PAIN, 
WIN TE R TOUR in SPAIN. By the 
Author of ‘ Altogether Wrong,” &c. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
With Mlastr ations of the Alhambra, Escoris ul, &e. 
r VHE ADVE NTU R ES of a BRIC-A- 
BRAC HUNTER, By Major BYNG HALL. In 1 vol. 
r TE GRE AT U 'NWASHE D. “In 1 vol. 
uniform with Some Habits and Customs of the Work- 


ing Classes.” 


The Second Edition of 
MHE MOONSTONE. By WILKS 
_ COLLINS. Author of The Women in White,” 3 vols, 
NNE HE i i FOR D: a Novel. By 


Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 
In 3 vols 


T AUNTED LIVES. By J. 8. LE 
_FANU, Author of ‘ * Uncle Silas,” &e. 3 vols. - 
SEABOARD PARISH. ~ By 


MVUk 
GEORGE MacDONALD, LL.D., Author of ‘ Robert 


Falconer,” &e. 3 vols. 
ME OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED 


LIFE. By EDWARD GARRETT. 8 vols. 











eee i WORK: a Novel. By 
THOMAS ARCHER, In 8 vols. 





a Story. in 8 


vols. 


Our: of the MESHES: 
“By ROSA 


A Novel, in 8 vols. 


__ [Nearly Ready. 
CARDS, By Mrs. 
A Novel, in 3 vols. 


[Now Re ady. 


MiINSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


ry STABLE FOR 


THE SARUM DIRECTORIUM. 
Now ready (732 pages), price 4s.; by post, 4s. 8d, 


ELLIE'S MEMORIBS. — 
NANCHETTE CAREY. 





HOUSE OF 
CASHEL HOEY. 





NIGHT M: ARE S. 





MYHE SERVICES of the CHURCH, with|~ 


Reuwaicat Diaecrions according to the Use of the Itivs- 
Triovs Cuvuacn of Sanum; together with the Hymns, Introits, 
Graduals, Tracts, and Sequences of the same Church, 

J. T. Haves, Lyall-place, Eaton-square ; 
and Simp«ty, MansHaut & Co. 


Now Ready. Price Ss, " Feap. 8vo., cloth. 


| oe. HOMINE 8. 
4 By an OXFORD DON, 





Avams & Vaaset, 59, Fleet ratzent, R 





and THE a AUSTRALASIAN” 

NEWSPAPERS, 

Published Daily and Weekly respectively in 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
LONDON OFFICE: 26, CORNHILL. 
Messrs. Witson & MAcKINNoN, the proprietors of the above 
papers, which circulate largely in town and country through- 
out the Australian Colonies and New Zealand, beg to intimate 
to Advertisers and the Public generally, that they have opened 
an Office in Loudon for the receipt of Advertisements intended 
for insertion in their journals, ae well as for the transaction of 
all business in this country connected with their establishment 
in Melbourne 
FILES of THE “ARGUS” and of THE “ AUSTRALASIAN,” 
as well as of other Australian papers, can be referred to daily, 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., at 
The “ARGUS” and “ AUSTRALASIAN” Office, 
26, CORNUIL L. 


r .HE “ARGUS” 


For Four Voices and Piano, to English Words. 
ASLAM'S FIFTY SACRED MUSICAL GEMS 
of Greek Jewish | German | Spanish and 
Russian | Italian Latin other origins. 
Price 1s. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edged. 
Caaman & Co., Nisset ad Co., and Hamitron & Co. 


THE CHILD'S OWN SINGING BOOK: 
OLD SONGS FOR YOUNG SINGERS, 


WITH AN 





EASY 
EDITED AND SELECTED BY 
MARIA & WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTY. 
Post Free 25 Stamps. 
Lonpos ; 


ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


CHEAP SERIES OF INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 





No. 1. 

CRAMER’S INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR GERMAN 
CONCERTINA, 

WITH FORTY-TWO POPULAR AIRS. 





Post Free Seven Stamps. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR STAMPED COPIES, 


Per Year... ee oe ee « 17s. 4d. 
» 4-Year .. 8s. 8d, 
»» Quarter .. 4s, 4d. 


Payable in advance, 


*,* Corqurs AND Post-Orrick ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN PAVOUR 
or J, SWIFT, 55, King-staget, Recent-staget, W. 


Orrices: 55, Kine Street, Regent Strezt, W. 
AND 
59, Fiert Srreer, 


FROM EITHER OF WHICH THE TRADR IS SUPPLIED. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





E. G.—We believe not. 

I. C.—A. Hammond & Co. Three shillings. 

W. B.—Stamped copies are only supplied to subscribers direct 

from the publishing office, 55, King Street. 

J. B. R.—Jealousy of a superior attraction is no doubt the 
mainspring of the uncourteous conduct. Still a tempe- 
rate appeal would most likely prevent its recurrence. 
The right is altogether with the clergyman, and even if it 
were not, it would be most unwise to provoke a contest. 
Your position requires a little—perhaps no little—tact. 
On no account attempt any open opposition, but yield if 
necessary with a good graee to “ constituted authority.” 
You may ultimately get your way if you make no show of 
resistance. The contest between C. and O. is an old 
story: but O, invariably gets the worst of it if pushed to 
extremities. 

HELbD over.—Reviews, Correspondence, &c., &e, 


Che Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


wes fa 

It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 
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It is said in one or two Parisian newspapers 
that a new extravaganza by M. Meilhac is to be 
entitled “ Suzanna et les Deux Vieillards.” 





Mr. Watts Phillips is engaged upon two new 
pieces, to be produced at Christmas—one at the 
Queen’s Theatre, and the other at New Holborn. 





Miss Lydia Thompson has so far recovered as to 
make her first appearance at New York in the 
burlesque of “ Irion.” Her reception was very 
great. 





A Special General Meeting of the Dramatic 
Authors’ Society was held on Thursday, when Mr. 
J. Palgrave Simpson was elected to fill the office 
of Secretary, which had become vacant through 
the death of Mr. Stirling Coyne. 





Frl. Janauschek has appeared for the first time 


We are informed that Mr. W. G. Cusins hag 
been appointed Conductor of the Orchestral and 
Choral practices, and Signor Piatti Professor 
of the Violoncello at the Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 





New organs, if put up to sale, as a rule com- 
mand but small prices. The recent sale of the 
organ in St. James’s Concert Hall is no exception, 
This instrument, produced but a few years since 
at a charge of £730, has been sold for £100. 





Since the death of Mr. Charles Kean, his widow 
has restored to Mr. Lovell the copyright of the 
two dramas, “‘ The Wife’s Secret’? and “ The Trial of 
Love.” Weare glad to think there is a chance ac- 
cordingly of these works being represented before 
long upon a London stage. 

Miss Kellogg’s concert tour through the United 
States—she will not sing in operas—will be directed 
by Mr. Max Strakosch, who arrived with her from 
Europe. Meantime we are told she has had offers 
from the Italian Opera in Paris, and the Imperial 
Opera Houses at Madrid and St. Petersburg. 





M. Rochefort has found his disciples and imita- 

tors in Florence, for there were published yes- 

terday the first numbers of two journals, one 
calling itself La Lanterna, the other entitled La 

Vera Lanterna, and both professing to set forth 

opinions similar to those in M. Rochefort’s paper 

of the same name. 

The French censorship have struck out the 

following lines from a new piece, “ Tom Thumb,” 

in rehearsal at the Athenée :— 

‘*On vit, dit-on, bien des rois sur la terre 
Manquer de temps pour régner comme il faut: 
Le regretter...et puis mourir trop tot, 

Sans terminer ni la paix ni la guerre.” 





A letter from Prague says :—“ The title of the 
new opera of Flotow and Genée, ‘‘ The Two Compo- 
sers,” has just been changed to that of “ The 
Musicians.” The first representation will take 
place next year. Flotow returns to Paris, where 
his opera, “ The Shadow,” is to be played this 
winter at the Opéra Comique. 





A purist in the Pall Mall Gazette objects to the 
phrase “in our midst,” for the following principal 
reason :— 

“Tn our midst implies that we collectively have 
amidst or middle. I know I have a midst, into 
which I put my food twice a day, but ‘our midst,’ 
the midst of society, is a violent metaphor.” 
The midst of society, he says, isa violent meta- 
phor, and yet he would substitute the midst of us, 
meaning of society. Where the difference, pray ? 





The arrangements pending between Malle. la 
Ferté and the lessees of St. James’s Theatre have 
fallen through, and the lease is again in the 
market. It is rumoured that there is a possibility 
of Miss Patti Josephs acquiring the direction. 
Under the French régime we were promised 
Offenbach and Parisian ballet: Miss Patti Josephs 
might do well in the same direction. Other 
rumours speak of Mr. John Russell and his 
“ Grand Duchess” company. 





The Sunday orchestra has met with consideration 
in some country churches, and the result has been 
highly gratifying. In one church the ordinary 
country band went through the usual service to 
the warmly expressed delight of the Bishop of 
London. The Bishop has, it is said, mentioned 
the circumstance in the highest quarters, and an 
august personage has intimated a desire to bear 
the instrumental band in the services of her 





since her return to America, in Schiller’s “ Die 
Braut Von Messina,” and was greeted by an 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET. 


New York Academy of Music. 


chapel. There only needs this to re-create the 
old custom of England’s Sunday services, and to 


enthusiastic audience of her compatriots and! open the door to the most certain mode of ad- 
Americans alike, which completely filled the great | vancing the interests of good music with the 


nation at large. 
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It is really surprising how soon in these days 
pontiffs and princes are made to furnish material 


for historical romance. It is not many hours 
since the telegraphic wires flashed on us the news 
of the flight of Queen Isabella, and already a 
Florence morning journal announces that on 
the Ist of November will appear in its feuilleton 
the opening number of “Marfori; or Throne 
and Alcove,” a sensational tale of contemporary 
history. 





Du Chaillu describes the costumes of the Court 
of King Diops in the fcllowing manner: ‘The 
King wore a dress-coat—and nothing else: his 
first Minister wore a shirt, without sleeves—and 
nothing else: the second Minister wore a necktie 
—and nothing else: the third was adorned with a 
hat—and nothing else: but the Queen varied the 
fashion by wearing an umbrella—and nothing 
else.” This calls to mind the old Texan ranger 
uniform—a straw hat and a pair of spurs. Offen- 
bach might advantageously improve this hint. 

A piece of news given in the Court Circular is 
calculated to misrepresent the art-tastes of Royalty. 
It was stated that Messrs. Wilson and Montague’s 
troupe of Christy Minstrels had been summoned 
to Balmoral. Knowing the Princely admiration 
entertained for that refined and gentlemanly 
comedian Mr. Vance, people may have supposed 
that Her Majesty may have desired to solace her 
loneliness with the banjo and bones. It is there- 
fore only fair to add that the niggers were sent 
for merely to add to the amusement of a servants’ 
ball annually given in the royal household. 








In compliance with the wish of Prof. Child, of 
Harvard, that some ballads from manuscripts 
should be included in the first year’s issue of the 
Ballad Society, Mr. Furnivall will edit this year 
the first part of a volume of ‘‘ Ballads from Manu- 
scripts.” This part will consist chiefly, if not 
wholly, of political ballads of Henry the Highth’s 
time ; and, as they do not bear out Mr. Froude’s 
favourable estimate of the social condition of 
England at that period, some evidence on the 
point will be collected by the editor. One very 
curious paper, pointed out by Prof. Brewer, will be 
printed—the proceedings in a trial to establish a 
duchess’s right to the services to two of her 
bondmen, in 1527. 





Moccas Court, Herefordshire, this week mourns 
the death of Sir Velters Cornewall, Bart., its 
late owner, who is succeeded by his brother, the 
Rev. Sir George. At this country seat of the 
Cornewalls the most eminent musical professors 
in the early part of this century were accustomed 
to meet : Cervetto, Cimador, Dragonetti, and their 
contemporaries. It was the boast of the Dowager 
Lady Cornewall that she had five daughters the 
best linguists and musicians in England, viz. Vis- 
countess Hereford, Mrs. Peploe, Lady Faukland 
Lewis, Lady Duff Gordon, and one unmarried 
daughter. The two latter live in London, aunts 
of the late Minister, the Right Hon. Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, Bart. 

Alexandre Dumas, who is going to the United 
States, is determined to give the Americans an 
idea of the fertility of his genius when he arrives 
there. Not only will he give readings from his 
novels, memoirs, plays, &c., but he will be at the 
same time director of a theatrical company ; and, 
besides all this, he will display his well-known 
skill in cookery—agreeing to cook a dinner after 
each reading or performance, which the audience 
will be allowed to enjoy at the rate of 5 dols. a 
head. The New York Times improves upon this 
Program in the following fashion :—‘ He will edit 
& newspaper while here, which will circulate more 
Widely than the Ledger ; he will relieve President 


Pocahontas at the same time; and he will run a 
velocipede race down Broadway with Barnum. 
We learn still further that it is M. Dumas’ 
intention to present each man who buys a ticket 
for dinner with a copy of his photograph and a 
package of the wonderful stuff he recently 
invented for the cure of madness.” 





There has been much discussion in the thea- 
trical circles of Paris concerning the production of 
anew comedy by M. Victorien Sardou, entitled 
“Les Dévotes,”’ the question being between the 
Gymnase and the Odéon. The predominating 
opinion is that it will be brought out at the 
former in the course of the winter, and that the 
principal character will be sustained by Malle. 
Antonine. The success of M. Cadol’s comedy “ Les 
Inutiles” is so great that the author has gone to 
Brussels to superintend its rehearsal at two 
theatres, the Galeries and the Pare. It will also, 
according to report, be performed before the 
Court of Compiégne, being the first time that a 
work originally brought out at the Théaétre Cluny 
has been so highly honoured. 





The Sydenham paper of last week contains the 
following :— There died on Saturday, the 10th, at 


wt 


Malle. Rosa d’Erina had the honour of perform- 
ing at Marlborough House on Friday the 16th, 
by command of H. R. H. the Princess of Wales, 
The following was the program:—Sacred Solo, 
“Ave Maria,” Cherubini; Spanish Ballad, “La 
Calasera,” Yradier; Grand Scena, ‘‘ Robert toi que 
j'aime,” (‘* Robert le Diable”) Meyerbeer; Irish 
Melody, “ Rich and rare were the gems she wore,” 
Moore; Solo Pianoforte, ‘Irish Planxty Airs,’’ 
(selected from Bunting’s “Ancient Music of 
Ireland,” and arranged by Rosa d’Erina); Italian 
Ballata, “Ah che assorta,” Venzano; French 
Barcarolle, ‘‘Ou voulez-vous aller?” Gounod; 
Trish serio-comic Ballad, ‘‘ Barney O’ Hea,” Samuel 
Lover. 





There is talk in Naples of celebrating the forth- 
coming visit of Prince Humbert and his bride 
by a spectacle as original as it is likely to prove 
interesting if carried into effect. A portion of 
the city of Pompeii, say one or two of the best 
preserved streets, is to rise from its ashes for a 
brief space, so as to present a vivid picture of the 
actual everyday existence of an ancient Grmco- 
Latin community, as it might have appeared on 
the eve of the great catastrophe by which the 
city was at once destroyed and made imperishable 





his lodgings in Weston-Street, Upper Norwood, 
an elderly gentleman of somewhat eccentric 
habits, who had been a season-ticket holder 
and almost daily visitor at the palace ever since 
its opening in 1854. He was well known to most 
of the habitués of the building, and entered with 
great zest into all that was going forward there. 
His information on all points connected with the 
palace was usually accurate, and much sought 
after by those who had privilege of his acquaint- 
ance. It is reported (with what truth we do not 
know) that he has bequeathed a considerable 
sum of money to the palace, in remembrance 
of the happy days he has spent there.” 





A new publication has been started in France 
entitled the Almanach de U’Encyclopedie. The 
calendars decreed by the Convention in 1792, and 
the Gregorian one, which fill the opening pages, 
are the occasion for a group of republican writers 
to exercise their pens. In the list of the twenty- 
five contributors are the names of veterans of 
the democratic party, of eminent members of the 
Academy of Medicine, along with many of the 
rising generation of republican writers, such as 
Jules Claretie and Ernest Hamel. The theatrical 
section is confided to M. F. Sarcey, a brilliant 
feuilletoniste, whose critiques are highly relished 
on the Boulevards, as well as in dramatic circles. 
The Almanach de l'Encyclopedie is, in fact, an 
annual review of importance ; but its tone being 
too serious for the Paris of M. Haussmann, it 
may not perhaps live so many years as it 
deserves. 





The new York Weekly Review states that Mr. 
Grau has opened his season of opéra bouffe before 
a large and fashionable audience. The opera 
performed was “ La Grande Duchesse.” 


shrewd manager. The music of “ The Duchess” 


liarities of this class of operatic entertainment 


opéra bouffe. 





Grant of the direction of affairs; he will give a 
series of chemical experiments showing how cities 


which he generates; he will perform Lear and 


,come up to the popular standard. 





This was 
not a wise step on the part of the generally very 


has been heard here so often that the slightest 
shortcoming in the delivery will be noticed. 
Besides, the public has so saturated itself with 
certain conceptions of the various parts of the 
opera, as represented by Mr. Bateman’s company, 
that it will not accept any other readings, even 
should they come nearer the truth. But this cannot 
be applied to Mr. Grau’s company, for neither 
the singing nor the acting reflected the pecu- 


In some instances it was too refined, in others it 
was too coarse; sometimes is appeared as broad 
caricature, sometimes as opéra comique, never as 
The Weekly Review does not mean to 
assert that the various artists employed on these 
| occasions have no special merit: it simply wishes 
can be brilliantly illuminated at night by the gas|to state that in this particular opera they do not 


for the wonder and instruction of later ages. The 
mansions of the wealthy are to be refurnished, 
the shops restocked; the barber will once -more 
ply his trade in the tonstrina, the cawpona will be 
once again alive with customers correctly arrayed, 
each according to his quality, in the gurb of old 
Campania. 





The ninth session of the Crystal Palace School 
of Art, Science, and Literature has just com- 
menced, and the various lectures and classes for 
ladies will be at once resumed. There is, how- 
ever, another rather important matter in con- 
nection with the Crystal Palace, which, if the 
rumour is true, will prove of enormous benefit, 
not only to the dwellers in the neighbourhood but 
to London generally. It is said that a scheme 
has been set afloat for the purpose of building 
gigantic swimming baths, somewhere over the 
ruins of the old tropical department; there will 
also be swimming baths for ladies, there will be 
hot and cold baths, there will be professors of 
natation, there will be competitions and prizes for 
perfection in the art, there will be cafés, news- 
rooms, and luncheon-bars attached, and every 
attraction, not only to make it a pleasant bathing 
place, but an agreeable lounge. 





Mozart’s opera, “ Le Nozze di Figaro,” has been 
given at the Teatro Nuovo, Florence. It is 
certainly not very creditable to the Italian public 
that this beautiful production should have been 
totally unknown on this side of the Alps until the 
present occasion. Unfortunately this fine work, 
inferior, however, with all its merits, to “Don 
Giovanni,” which awakened such unusual enthu- 
siasm in that very city just three years ago, was 
produced upon the stage in such an execrable 
manner as to cure the Florentine public, in all 
probability for some time to come, of any tendency 
to a Mozart-mania. The piece was ruthlessly 
murdered, and it was a mercy that the audience 
displayed sufficient indulgence to hear it to the 
end. Poor Mozart! It is some consolation to 
think that the crime will not be repeated, for 
after a first representation the opera was with- 
drawn; the culprits are, however, still at large, 
and fully prepared to demolish a host of less 
illustrious victims. 





.| Great preparations are being made in Batavia, 
the capital of Java, for the celebration of the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the destruction 
of the Jacatra Empire and the rise of the new city, 
Batavia. The festivities, which will take place 
early next year, are under the direct and distin- 
guished patronage of the Governor-General. A 
festival committee, organised under his auspices, 
has issued its program. The establishment at 
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Batavia will, in the first place, be remembered by 
Jaying the foundation-stone of a statue to Jan 
Pieterszoon Coen, the original founder. The 
expenses of this statue are to be paid by the 
Dutch nation, and a sub-committee has been nomi- 
nated in the Hague for the purpose of collecting 
the money. The other festivities at Batavia will 
consist of concerts, theatricals (a piece of the 
lamented Jacob van Lennep, “ The Foundation of 
Batavia,” is to be performed), fireworks, and a 
grand tropical flower-show. 





The Autumn season of opera at Covent Garden 
under Mr. Mapleson’s management commences this 
day, Saturday, with a representation of ‘* Lucrezia 
Borgia.” The cast will be substantially the same, 
and will include the best artists of the above 
manager's troupe. Signor Arditi will, for the 
first time, conduct at the Royal Italian Opera. 
On Monday, the curiosity of connoisseurs and the 
public is to be stimulated by the début of a con- 
tinental vocalist, Mdile. Minnie Hauk, who is to 
perform the heroine in Verdi's “ Rigoletto.” On 
Thursday, the 29th inst., she is to appear as 
Lucia in Donizetti's opera, “‘ Lucia di Lammermoor.” 
«Tl Trovatore” will be presented on the 27th, and 
“ Les Huguenots” onthe 31st. To accommodate 
the supporters of these popular representations, 
the pit seats have been considerably increased in 
number, and Mr. Mapleson will commence his 
series of “cheap nights” with a fair prospect 
of success. 





A veracious French newspaper which knows 
more about English matters than we can possibly 
learn for ourselves, thus discourses upon Mr 
Mark Lewon's assumption of Falstaff. It beads 
the paragraph “ Trait de mcurs britanniques.” 

‘*Mr. Mark Lemon is to appear dressed up 

every night at the Rosa Gallery. He is an 
‘illustration’ of John Falstof. Mr. Mark Lemon 
is the editor-in-chief of the British Charivari. 
His work on the paper finished, he leaves his 
editorial room to transform himself into a 
dramatic artist on the smallest possible stage ; 
and, as, in England, eccentricity is adored, instead 
of injuring his paper, the comic actor has quad- 
rupled its reputation. The sale of Punch is 
doubled since Mark Lemon has become John 
Falstaff.” 
It evidently strikes the French journalist that 
there is something undignified in an editor 
transforming himself into an actor. Even flip- 
pant France wonders at the spectacle, and sets 
it down to our insular eccentricity. And really 
the Frenchman may be right after all. 





The famous Paris correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph mourns over the departed glories of the 
Greenroom. ‘ Things,’”’ he says, “are strangely 
changed in Paris, or, at least, in the Salle Venta- 
dour, since the days of which we read in Balzac 
and Eugéne Sue, when the Foyer was the head- 
quarters of rank and fashion—news and svandal. 
I perceive nothing there but an escape of gas; a 
series of badly-dressed men and worse dressed 
women; for, contrary to all laws human and 
divine, they admit people now to the Italiens in 
shooting-coats and ‘“ wide-awakes.” M. Bagier, 
who is about the most resolute and lasting 
director that it ever has been my lot to see, cer- 
tainly deserves better things; but the fact is, the 
Parisiens know and care about music as much as 
they do about fox-hunting; and then, you see, if 
they go to the Opera—the French, not the Italian 
house, ‘is the Opera here” —they see that which 
they do understand and care for as much as they 
do for Bourse speculation, écarté, lansquenet, 
chewin-de-fer—a good old-fashioned ballet, with 
high action and short dresses.” 





On the night of the 11th instant there was a 
universal féle in Madrid. After bull-fights came 
the opera. There was a grand performance for 
the benefit of the wounded of Alcolea. The 
theatre was full, and Marshal Serrano, General 


The piece selected for the occasion was the 
““Muetta di Portici.’ The celebrated duet, 
“Sacred love of country,” given with great 
energy and passion by Tamberlik and Selva, 
raised thunders of applause, and was twice 
encored. But this was nothing to what occurred 
in the second act. A poet of the neighbourhood 
had written three stanzas, which were adapted to 
the grand air with which this act opens, and 
naturally related to Spain and liberty. Tamberlik, 
who appeared to feel great sympathy for the 
Spanish Revolution, sang these stanzas in the 
Spanish language, and was applauded to the 
skies. There was an enthusiastic ovation which 
seemed as though it would never end, and the 
signal for which was given by General Prim, 
Marshal Serrano, and Admiral Topete. The 
scene recalled to mind some of the wonderful 
performances of Rachel in Paris after the 24th of 
February. 





Mr. D. E. Bandmann writes to The Times to 
defend himself from the strictures of an amateur 
critic, who has accused him of imitating Mr. 
Fechter, and of mispronunciation of certain words 
in his rendering of the character of Vivyan at the 
Lyceum Theatre. In reply to the first accusation 
he declares that he has only seen Mr. Fechter act 
once, and that he studiously refrained from seeing 
him, that he might not be accused of “ giving 
back any reflected light,” or imitating any of Mr. 
Fechter’s excellences. If there are any character. 
istics in common between them, they are to be 
attributed to their common German origin and to 
the circumstance that both derived much of the 
knowledge of their art from continental schools 
and models. With respect to the charge of 
mispronunciation, the critic himself seems to be 
troubled with a defect either of memory or 
hearing, for the examples he gives are words 
which Mr. Bandmann declares were never used at 
all by him, and therefore could not have been 
wrongly pronounced. Nevertheless, he admits 
that, being a foreigner, aud never having studied 
the English language till very recently, it is quite 
possible that he does not pronounce every word 
with the accent of a gentleman who has enjoyed 
the training of Eton and Oxford; but he says he 
is a hard-working student, and he adds :—*I wish 
your correspondent were as careful as I am 
anxious, then he would not have misquoted the 
play all the way through in a series of misquota- 
tions which are as unjust to Lord Lytton as they 
are destructive to the value of your correspondent’s 
criticism.” 





In naming the latest Offenbachian obscenity, 
‘La Périchole,” the librettists have used a title 
calculated to create a misconception. “ La Péri 
chole” will infallibly recall to the memory a cer- 
tain charming !ittle dramatic sketch, “ Le Carrosse 
du Saint Sacrement,” originally published in the 
ThéQtre de Clara Gazul. It was in this collection 
—the name of Clara Gazul being quite supposi- 
titious—tbat, so far back as 1825, the original and 
striking talent of M. Prosper Mérimée first mani- 
fested itself. In his sketch, the actress Périchole, 
the favourite of the Viceroy of Peru, has a fancy 
for driving to the cathedral, on the occasion of 
some grand celebration, in the state carriage. 
The people are disgusted and enraged at this 
audacity, but their anger is of a sudden changed 
toadmiration when they see the capricious actress 
voluntarily vacate her carriage in favour of a 
priest, who is carrying the sacrament toa dying 
penitent. Such a subject would in nowise suit 
M. Offenbach; so his authors have represented 
their Périchole as abandoning her lover Piquillo 
for the Viceroy, who in the course of his Haroun- 
al-Raschid wanderings has found the starved 
street-singer asleep on the pavement. He is 
about to take her home, but on being reminded 
of a law forbidding admission to the palace of un 
married women, he forthwith orders a husband 
anda notary. The former is found in a youth who 


nore other than Piquillo. The bride and bride. 
groom are made drunk and married, and aftera 
parody of the “ Favorita” scene, in which the 
courtiers taunt Fernando with his dishonour— 
what would these authors be without the parody 
of a noble sentiment ?—all ends to the satisfaction 
of everybody. The music is after the pattern 
that M. Offenbach now sedulously follows, and it 
has all his stereotyped effects. On the first night 
Malle. Schneider carried her recklessness too far, 
even for an audience at the Variétés, and was 
hissed. 








THE CRITICS’ REVOLUTION. 





Everybody knows the comic effect produced by 
the dense man in society, who sees the point of 
a joke ten minutes after the rest of the company 
have finished laughing at it. A sudden guffaw 
startles the company: the dense man has just 
discovered the joke. With something the same 
effect the worthy community of Brighton have 
just made a—for them—startling discovery. A 
great artistic joke that all the world has had its 
laugh at and its sneer also, long, long ago, has 
burst on the Brightonians with all the suddenness 
of a new thing. They have woke up — brisk, 
wide-awake, and no mistake about it—and found 
out that Mdme. Arabella Goddard owes her 
position— matrimonial and otherwise—to the 
musical critic of the Times. Stimulated by this 
profound discovery, and pertinacious as the dense 
man in society, who, having at last found out the 
joke, is eager to point out to all his neighbours 
where it is—the Brighton press have unanimously 
burst into voice. Four journals of that pleasant 
watering-place, between the 10th and 15th inst., 
have taken express pains to record a recent 
failure of Mdme. Arabella Goddard in Brighton, 
chiefly, it would seem, owing to her relationship 
with the critic of the Times. This is retribution 
with a vengeance! Her connection with that 
organ has long proved of infinite benefit to her; 
and now it is to be turned to her disadvantage. 
“Thus even-handed justice commends the pcisoned 
chalice to our lips ;” and the literary cup that has 
poisoned the fame of so many pianists is now, by 
inverse operation, to peril hers. The Brighton 
critics are very indignant and very bonest, and 
somebody in Brighton—anxious that all the world 
should be taken into confidence as to the great 
discovery—has taken the trouble to reprint the 
articles in question and forward a copy of them, 
postage paid, to every professional musician in 
London. The very outlay of postage stamps 
proves no small earnestness in this matter. 

And what do these articles say? Well, every 
professional reader knows, but for the benefit 
of our non-professional friends we may state 
briefly that they recapitulate old assertions about 
Mdme. Goddard and her husband's influence. 
Says the Brighton Gazette: “ According to the 
Leviathan of the press, no such genius has here- 
tofore dawned upon the musical world, the 
descriptions of her performances are pwan, Lan- 
guage well-nigh seems to fail the eloquent critic 
as he discourses in rhapsody of the wondrous 
emotions with which this almost divine enchantress 
stirs his soul. But this hyperbolical encomium is 
not to be wondered at when it is remembered that 
Mr. Davison, the husband of Mdme. Arabella God- 
dard, is the author of these effusions,” &c. Says 
the Brighton Guardian (very rudely indeed): “A 
clever and unscrupulous writer conceived and 
carried out the idea, through the assistance of a 
leading journal, of establishing a complete 
monopoly of the piano, to the advantage of 
Madame Goddard. No foreign pianist, however 





Herald and Brighton Examiner content then- 
selves with a brief record of the apathy of the 
audience and a passing cut at the means by 
which the lady is so persistently held up to 
admiration as the one and unicue pianist. 

In short, it is the oldstory. All artistic London 
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| 
light has Brighton to throw upon it? Why this | 
spontaneous revolt against accepted canons of | 
criticism? Is it the beginning of a reaction | 
which is to extend and upset the dynasty of 
critics ; or is itthat Brighton wishes to prove that 
there are a provincial independence of tone and a 
power beyond the control of metropolitan influ- 
ence? Mdme. Goddard has never thoroughly 
conquered the provinces: they have always re- 
mained lukewarm. Her triumphs in London are 
assured, for it is as possible to educate an audience 
as to educate a political party; and London 
audiences have been thoroughly brought up tothe 
mark: her friends took good care of that. But 
the provincial coldness was always apparent, and 
now it becomes ominous. Who knows to what it 
may turn? We have just seen on a large scale 
how a revolt, begun in a provincial district, may 
spread and spread until it reaches the capital. 
Then the Revolution breaks forth, and the despot 
flies. The insurrection in Brighton threatens; 
and if allowed to proceed may amount to a Revo- 
lution in musical criticism. Then would come a 
disturbance—a flight—a more equitable distribu- 
tion of honours; and we know a goodly number of 
very worthy pianists now out in the cold, who 
would form no bad artistic Junta. Possibly, how- 
ever, they might quarrel among themselves, and 
meeting the fate of the Kilkenny cats, leave 
Mdme. Goddard in exclusive possession, 








THEATRICAL EXTORTION. 





According to his own statement, Mr. Vining made, 
some three or four years ago, “a strenuous and 
earnest effort ’’ to put down the system of gratuities 
now considered obligatory upon people who visit 
the dress circle and stalls. ‘I paid the box-keepers,”’ 
he says, ‘and put up notices requesting the public 
to give no fees, at a very heavy loss to myself, but 
which I was quite willing to bear provided it was of 
advantage to the visitors to my theatre. Useless! 
the public would give! I found I was simply fore- 
going an ease to my heavy rental to put money 
into the pockets of my boxkeeper, and, discovering 
my error, I returned to the old-established plan.” 

We should like to know how long Mr. Vining 
persevered before he finally gave in and con- 
sented to ease his heavy rental. Scarcely so 
long as Mr. Webster, we imagine, or “the error” 
would not have been yet discovered. Probably Mr. 
Vining held even then the theory which he has since 
promulgated through the columns of the Times. 
“When,” he says, ‘‘ you can stop the system of 
perquisites in toto—when railway porters and game- 
keepers are no longer feed, when you can invite a 
friend to spend a fortnight at your house and he will 
cease to regard your servants as waiters and with- 
hold remuneration—in fact, when the English people 
will no longer pay for trouble, civility, and at- 
tention, then, and not till then, will the boxkeeping 
system be put anend to. Having tried the question 
I speak practically.” With a logic equally practical 
might a country magistrate say, ‘‘ When you can 
stop the system of pocket-picking and bill-discount- 
ing, when banks no longer burst, and fraudulent 
trustees no longer rob the widow and orphan, then I 
believe poaching will be put down. But until that 
time I shall not bother myself with trying to stop it.” 

The system of box-keeping is no new abuse, no 
new complaint. Many a person is kept from the 
theatre by the multitudinous annoyances incidental 
Upon going there. It is the small burdens which 
oppress. The outlay of a couple of florins or a 
crown is easily understood and appreciated, in con- 
sideration of the enjoyment to be purchased for that 
sum; and in paying the price of a stall one has no 
Consciousness of extortion. It is simply a com- 
mercial bargain; you do not attach mercenariness to 
the manager any more than you attach mercenari- 
hess to the hosier who sells you gloves, or the artist 
Who sells you a picture. You get your quid pro quo. 
But the moment you give up your check, you feel 
yourself in the presence of smooth calculators, who 
are totting up’? your social position, and consi- 
dering the probability of your being a shilling gen- 


disagreeable conviction of buying a pig in a 
poke: you may give a shilling hoping for a good 
place, and find yourself relegated to an obscure 
and inconvenient position. If you only give six- 
pence that probability becomes a certainty, and 
then follows a bit of diplomatising between yourself 
and the hireling. In all this the bargain is never 
openly put into words, but mysteriously hinted at in 
a way which leaves you no redress if the box-keeper 
breaks his implied promise. Says Mr. Vining: 
‘* Extortion can be prevented by the facts of the case 
being privately made known to the manager himself, 
whose duty and whose interest it is to please, pro- 
tect, and accommodate the public.’ But what is 
extortion? The bargain is so occultly conducted, 
that no charge of extortion can be made out. You 
are in a bad seat; you apply for a better one; the 
box-keeper hesitates, on the plea that all the seats 
are engaged; you slip another shilling into his hand, 
and he waives the point and accommodates you. 
But in paying him you made yourself his fellow- 
conspirator; you have leagued with him to defraud 
a supposititious person, who is expected but never 
comes. How then can you charge him with extor- 
tion? The extortion never takes the form of open 
insult: a covert sneer and an ushering into a back 
place are the limits of annoyance which await the 
sixpence-giver. And the extortion is often more a 
consequence of the surrounding circumstances than 
an overt act of the mercenaries, If you have 
a lady with you, you cannot stop to haggle over the 
price of a playbill: chivalry, and the false sense of 
magnificence accompanying a squire of dames, 
forbid it. The bill has no fixed value, and there- 
fore whatever is given, were it half a sovereign, is 
accepted: there is no thought of change. Is not 
this very law an extortion? Mr. Vining talks about 
civility as a marketable commodity, as though it 
were not included in the price of a ticket! Does 
one pay extra for the civility of a shopman, or the 
civility of a policeman of whom one asks a direction, 
or the civility of the tax-gatherer when he gives a 
receipt? Box-openers are not instituted for the 
express comfort of the audience: they could find 
their way to the seats without them: but for the 
convenience of the manager. If the public choose 
to give a superincumbent fee for half a minute’s 
civil silence between entrance and box-door, that 
weakness should not alter the abstract relations of 
the system. 

As a contrast to Mr. Vining's experience, it is 
worth while republishing the view taken by Mr. 
Albert Smith when he closed his Mont Blanc enter- 
tainment in 1858. Thus it ran :—‘“ Considering 
that the absolute comfort of the public is the very 
first thing that ought to be attended to, and the 
very last thing managers think about in any resort 
intended for and supported by them, without the 
compulsion of an extra payment—that the miserable 
system of extorting every extractable sixpence from 
the audience by the combined agencies of box- 
keepers, box-bookkeepers, bill-sellers, and saloon- 
keepers (in whose toils our managers appear to be 
hopelessly entangled), is a shame and a disgrace to 
our public places of amusement—considering this, 
I shall still endeavour to improve your eondition 
and prospects; your condition, as far as your indi- 
vidual case is concerned; your prospects, as may 
relate to a clear, comfortable view of everything that 
is going on. As heretofore, every reasonable com- 
plaint or sugggestion will receive my best and 
readiest attention; and as heretofore, the price of 
admission will include every possible auxiliary to 
comfort and accommodation that the room or the 
attendants can afford.” The view was as politic as 
it was sound. The interests of audience are the 
interests of manager, if the latter only knew it; and 
it is no excuse for bolstering up a system of accepted 
extortion to say that there are people foolish enough 
to give even when the necessity of giving is removed 
from them. 








A LIGHT ON LYTTON. 





A writer in the Standard has taken up the cudgels 
stoutly in defence of Lord Lytton, apropos of his 





tleman or a sixpenny customer, You have the 


last play. It may be wondered at the outset whether 








there was any need so violently to defend the cause 
in question at all. Violent defence implies at least 
hot attack ; and we were not aware that Lord Lytton 
had been so very roughly dealt with. But the 
Standard has discovered the existence of a really 
terrible amount of animus against his lordship on 
the part of the critics. It seems that the critics 
(we were not aware of it before, and yet we thought 
we had read the papers) have been shamefully 
villifying the noble author—not for having written 
a weak play, but for having dared to write a play at 
all. They have even gone the length of charging a 
criminal offence against him: so at least asserts 
the Standard. 

“Tf we may judge by the tone of certain recent 
criticisms, Lord Lytton has been guilty of a great 
offence. He has been subject to a review so elabo- 
rate and severe as almost to imply that his crime 
was one against society and good morals. He has 
been charged with offending against nature, and 
with violating the canons of good taste as these are 
understood in superfine circles. He has been 
roundly abused for attempting a sort of felony at 
the expense of the public, and of trading upon the 
applause of the town under the false pretence that 
he is a dramatic poet.” 


Now what foolish exaggeration is all this? Who 
ever declared Lord Lytton “guilty of a great 
offence?”” Who “roundly abused him for at- 
tempting a sort of felony?” The leader-writer in 
the Standard is in the position of a man who, dream- 
ing a fearful dream, buffets the pillows and imagines 
he is defending a great cause and inflicting chastise- 
ment onits enemies. But the dreamer fights only the 
chimera of his own brain, like the wrathful man in 
the Standard. Lord Lytton has nowhere received 
harsh treatment from his judges. The severest 
things said of his last piece were that it was stilted 
and bombastic; that some people might mistake the 
rumble of his blank verse for poetry, but that 
metrical poetry was not Lord Lytton’s forte; that 
judging the “ Rightful Heir” as an acting play it 
was far from good, for the incidents were wild, the 
action scattered, and there was a dragging in of 
medisval politics which did not help the story. 
Nor were all these objections made at once, 
but were leavened with many compliments 
to the author, whose present failure indeed 
acquired more importance in that he had 
written such plays as “ The Lady of Lyons” and 
“ Richelieu.” It was the success of these which 
threw into greater relief the present fiasco. Such 
is the extent of the objections levelled against the 
“ Rightful Heir,” such the extent of that dead weight 
of criticism which has given the Standard a night- 
mare. The writer persists in regarding each adverse 
remark as a persecution, and thus proceeds : 


‘To judge from the weight and the emphasis of 
the censures which have been levelled not only 
against Lord Lytton, but against Mr. Bandmann 
and Mr. E. T. Smith, it would hardly appear that 
the only crime of the noble lord is that he has 
written a play; of the actor, that he has acted 
in the chief part; of the manager, that he 
opened his theatre for the performance. We do 
not know, indeed, why the audiences which nightly 
throng to witness the “‘ Rightful Heir" are not in- 
cluded in this sweeping indictment. For the 
principal blame, if there is any, surely ought to lie 
with the people who, blind to the dazzling attrac- 
tions presented to them at the other places of 
amusement, prefer to see a play by the author of 
the ** Lady of Lyons.” Is not this indeed the most 
wonderful phenomenon connected with the piece 
of the ‘* Rightful Heir’? Here there is a public 
positively drawn by the legitimate dramatic merita 
of the play—who run after a drama, in blank verse, 
of five acts—who take pleasure in a performance 
in which there are no ‘“ sensation headers ;" where 
the real trains do not run on real railways; to 
which the machinist and carpenter do not contribute 
at least as much as the writer.” 


Unfortunately, the writer cannot have seen the 
“ Rightful Heir,” or he would not disclaim the sensa- 
tion header. There is a sensation header in the piece, 
as it happens; and one after the true Boucicaultian 
model. Of course there are no railways in an 
Elizabethan piece, though the writer would make it 
a merit of the author that he did not introduce them ! 
But the machinist and carpenter do contribute a good 





deal to the play, as anybody may see who studies the 
brilliant illuminated posters in which Mr, BE, T, 
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Bmith delights. 


Beyond fulminating vaguely 
against those who are supposed to make it a cRIME 
against Lord Lytton and Messrs. Smith and Band- 
mann for having brought out this piece, the Standard 


writer can do little for his cause. When he comes! 
to facts, he fails utterly in setting up a defence; for’ 
he urges as a merit the absence of certain points 
which any theatre-goer can satisfy himself really | 
exist in Lord Lytton's play. In like manner he | 
falsifies facts when he goes on to demonstrate how | 
his lordship might have secured critical approval. 


“Lord Lytton might have done better had he} 
only cared to study the style which is most in favour 
with the critics. He might have laid his scene in| 
the Strand, and introduced the whole side of an} 
actual street, with real omnibuses running up and 
down for real fares, and live conductors, and all that. 
Or he might have had an Irish piece, with the 
murders done in detail before the audience, and a 
thrilling jump or two. Or he might have essayed | 
the comic vein, and caricatured English burlesque 
into pure buffoonery. A dozen bad puns, half a| 
dozen worse parodies of music-hall songs, a few | 
nigger break-downs shaken together in some kind} 
of rhymed jingle, would have captivated the dra- 
matic critics, and secured to the author all the 
fame to which the modern playwright aspires.” 





| 


The writer knows quite well that this is untrue; 
that neither realistic play nor burlesque foolery 
captivates dramatic erities. They may captivate 
one or two gushing daily papers: indeed, are not 
the ‘After Dark” chronicled in the 
columns of the Standard itself? and shall we not 
two months hence see a whole page, perhaps two 
pages, of our contemporary devoted to the “ rhymed 
But the 
thoughtful portion of the press neither excuses nor 


glories of 


jingle” of the Christmas pantomimes ? 


approves the pictorial piece which has only scenery 
to rely on, or the bad puns of the burlesque writers. 
They hold a certain low position in the dramatic 
grades; they serve their end; that is all. To assume 
that a five-act legitimate play is de facto scouted, is 
to put the case falsely. It 
it aims at 


is rejected because 
being a five-act legitimate play, and 
fails in attaining its self-imposed qualifications. 
This “ Rightful Heir” is a stilt-stalking, pale, 
bloodless imitation of the old classic drama; couched 
in blank verse which would fain be sensuous and 
Take the crack 
speech in the whole—the description moulded 
on that description of Claude Melnotte’s, begin- 
ning, “A deep vale shut out by Alpine hills 
from the rude world,’ which always brings down 
the gallery. 


sonorous, but is merely gushing. 


I know a land where feathering palm-trees shade 

To delicate twilight, suns benign as those 

Whose dawning gilded Eden; Nature, there, 

Like a gay spendthrift in his flush of youth, 

Flings her whole treasures on the lap of time ; 

There, steeped in roseate hues, the lake-like sea 

Heaves to an air whose breathing is ambrosia ; 

And, all the while, bright-winged and warbling birds, 

Like happy souls released, melodious float 

Thro’ blissful light, and teach the ravished earth 

How joy finds voice in Heaven. 
Now the above has been much polished, and cer- 
tainly improved from the worse original, especially 
in that passage about * Melody like a happy soul 
released,” which so moved the mirth of Thackeray. 
But improved as it has been, does not the very 
richness of the rhetoric offend? Is it possible 
to follow all the bewilderment of metaphor without 
feeling weary of the pantomimic glare, and longing 
for a bit of natural colour on which the eye can 
rest? Who can picture the “lap of time” on which 
Nature is flinging her treasures? Then the mere 
sensuous imagery is false: if the sea is lake-like 
it will not heave, except it be like a lake in 
a storm, which Lord Lytton can hardly mean; 
and tropical birds of brilliant plumage have by 
no means a melodious voice—quite the reverse. 
Almost every noun in the foregoing is wedded to a 
strong adjective; but the whole effect is far from 
powerful; the colouring is vivid but all false. 
Compare it with that calmer but infinitely more 
powerful painting of a similar landscape in ‘* Enoch 
Arden” commencing ‘ The mountain wooded to the 
peak ’—a glowing bit of colour which dazzles, it is 
true, but does not offend the severest taste. Of 
course there can be no comparison between the two 
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writers: it is only Lord Lytton’s champion in the 
Standard who makes comparison possible. 

That champion appeals to popular Caesar in the 
issue between himself and his confraternity. 

“The public is, after all, the best critic of a 
drama, and the public, so far, has been disobedient 
to the tutoring of the gentlemen of the press. It 
persists in taking delight in the “Rightful Heir.” 
Does it? We shall see. Everybody knows that 
even an unsuccessful play can be bolstered up for a 
time. ‘Time is the real arbiter of a popular success, 
not the state of the house for a week or two. To 
time let us leave the question, taking note that the 
Standard’s prediction was uttered on Tuesday, 
October 20th, 1868. 





MUSIC, A FRACTION ; HOW MUCH? 





The recent meeting of the Church Congress in 
Dublin was, as our readers know, wound up with 
a lecture on ecclesiastical music by Dr. Stewart, 
the professor of music in Dublin University 
and organist in one of the cathedrals. Dr. 
Stewart advocated the employ of the ancient 
declamation tones in the use of tho prose psalter, 
and the few intonations called the prayer tones in 
the use of the common (i.e. congregational) offices of 
the prayer-book. He took up the indisputable 
point that public worship was not listening but 
working; and that congregational work was no 
extemporaneous affair, but must be governed by 
some law. ‘This law was to be found in the Bible, 
and had never been abrogated. It governed the 
services of the cathedral in Palestine, the 
cathedrals in Asia, the cathedrals in Europe, and 
was partially exhibited in every place of worship, 
whether Christian or Pagan, throughout the 
world, save in the edification assemblings of John 
Calvin and the Brownists. 

This theory—that of the people responding and 
taking their share in worshipping the Almighty, 
outwardly, in one harmonious act—has met with 
some opposition in the Irish metropolis; and 
our contemporary there, Saunders’s News-letter, 
has been |industriously engaged in enlightening 
its subscribers upon ‘‘ the details of public wor- 
ship,” “the powers of speech in varied tones,” 
“the aversion of the Reformers to choral wor- 


reuding our beautiful liturgy,” the miseries of a 


divine service.” 


prayers, much singing, 
part in the service. 


novelty in every service. 


every service-day the same—it is 


their say, and keeping the hebdomodarius 
minister, precentor, or celebrant in his place 


many. 


day, of Ascension day and the Rogation day 
but not so with the good elocutionist. 


vanity and vexation. 








ship,” “the advantages of a good elocutionist 


monotoning O'Connell or a sing-song Sheridan, 
the non-musical parochial service, and lastly, 
‘the fractional part of music in the arrangement of 
We had imagined these Satans 
had been long extinct, and that every churchman 
in this day well knew that the National Church 
was after the New Testament as to its doctrine, 
sacramental; and after the Old Testament as to 
its form, following the Divine order of short 
and all present taking 
And as our prayers are in 
fact few and brief, the singings and respondings 
in musical law put life, energy, freedom, and 
The good elocutionist 
taking upon himself to spout every alternate 
versicle, suffrage, section of the psalms, the prose 
hymns and canticles, makes every Sunday and 
all one 
abominable iteration; but the people having 


and to his simple duty of leading their 
song—make every service a new thing, seeing 
that every service is this day's expression of 
joy and thankfulness, and not the hollow or 
pretentious offering of one in the place of the 
The people can make the difference of 
Easter and Lent, of Christmas and Ash Wednes- 


He can do 
nothing in this regard, and any extra oratorical 
spouting of collects, any additional pressure of 
precatory whine are all useless, and end in mere 
He may study Wright and 
Cull, and all the masters of elocution that ever pub- 


lished, what then? How is he to do more with 
the Easter lyrics of Jerusalem, the Messianic 
lyrics for Christmas, the triumphant prose hymns 
for Ascension-tide, than he did when these odeg 
fell in his way in the ordinary course of the 
month? The spouting elocutionist has no Christ. 
mas, no Easter, no Ascension without music. He 
stands up and vociferates ‘O come let us sing,” 
and in these few words proclaims himself and his 
theory to be all imposture. No one wants, or 
calls for, the offering of a single voice—a unit 
body—a unit spirit—the solitary voice of the 
single man; there is no congregational act of 
worship in such covetous pelf; doing it all is not 
leading it all; shutting out and shutting up one’s 
neighbours and friends is not help; and listening 
to one’s own sweet voice and stopping all other 
voices is neither respectable for the speaker nor 
profitable to the hearer. 

Our contemporary may possibly be a presby- 
terian, a beast of burden, accustomed to the 
weight of the long prayer and the longer sermon. 
Be it so; his way and the Prayer-book way of 
worship are diametrically opposed to each other, 
The churchman answers—the answer—the reply 
—the twin, completing the idea, is his birthright; 
the churchman means what he says when he cries 
out ‘‘O come, let us sing,” and when the choragus 
says “Open Thou our lips,”’the churchman opens 
his lips and perfects the request by announcing 
the result—‘ Our mouths shall shew forth Thy 
praise.” So much for the facts. Ay, but, says 
our contemporary, “you insist upon a law of 
uniformity of tone, a solemn, audible, less con- 
fused method of conducting public worship than 
‘the grand and reverential sound which, though 
disjointed, and therefore not quite simultaneous, 
seems like successive waves of devotional feeling 
bursting forth from the breasts of the wor- 
shippers!’” ‘‘ Why,” he asks, ‘‘should a sing- 
song be used in our parish churches? Has the 
human voice no telling power except by resorting 
to one sound uninterruptedly?” It is not a 
question of parish churches, nor of the human 
voice. ‘The question is one of human voices— 
hundreds and thousands of voices—in acts of 
worship, whether in churches parochial, collegiate, 
cathedral, or under the broad expanse of the hlue 
heavens. The question is how shall multitudes take 
their share in the one act? and not what are the 
powers of the human voice or the results of ora- 
torical learning. Nor is it really a question of art 
music, for the intonations required in congrega- 
tional response are simply those in use in the ordi- 
nary occupations of life, and form in fact the foun- 
dations of all spoken language in every part of the 
globe. If the people were required to reply in 
tones such as the sharp fourth, the flat fifth, the 
sharp sixth, or the leading seventh, many strong 
and reasonable objections might be raised to such 
a choral use as it is called; but a rise to the tone 
above the key-sound, a fall to its minor third, anda 
cadence upon the intermediate tone, are all the 
sounds asked for, and no woman or child can speak 
for two minutes without using them, and in all 
probability using noothers. Itisthe bad passions 
of man that principally call for the extreme ratios. 
These are all to be found with Faust and Mephis- 
topheles in the opera house, but not at church in 
worship among our children, maidens, wives, 
,| young men, old men and women. The Church 
has wisely left these ratios to the elocutionist 
and the orator. The best orator among theclergyis 
the man most frequently by the bedsides of the sick 
and the dying; such a one uses, as a rule, no more 
than the church intonations, and with a power 
and force that are irresistible in their appeal. And 
there never was an orator—a true man of words— 
who had not gone through much suffering, real 
;| passion, real pathos. Such men abhor the extreme 
ratios used by the unfeeling and hypocritical elo- 
cutionist. 

John Calvin would do nothing that a Jew had 
done in Divine worship. He ignored sacrifice, 
and detested congregational expression. Our 
reformers were his stout opponents ; his party 
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here tried their utmost, and were well beaten. 
England would not silence her children in her 
national worshp. Our reformers stood upon the 
nation’s response, and the minister as simply pre- 
centor. There are no two orders of worship—the 
cathedral and the parochial are the same order. 
It is simply a question of degree, and now-a-days 
the parochial service in many churches far tran- 
scends that of any cathedral. In England the 
parish churches were robbed in all directions, 
and there was no money for the anthem, and 
hence the special direction. But the cathedrals 
ought to have supplied the churches under their 
control with music. Not many years ago, Dr. 
Blomfield stated in the House of Lords that the 
annual income of St. Paul’s cathedral was up- 
wards of thirty thousand pounds a year. Nota 
farthing of this thirty thousand ever went to the 
encouragement of music in the city or its 
suburbs. But what can be said of Ireland? 
Some thirty years ago, the Dean of Cloyne alone 
received upwards of ten thousand pounds a year, 
the Dean of Ferns just under ten thousand, and 
the Deans of Connor and Dromore near upon six 
thousand each. Who ever heard of a Cloyne 
composer, a Ferns organist, a Connor antiphonal, 
or a Dromore hymnarium? Is it not frightful 
to think of such robbery? Such unabashed 
infidelity? Such horrible profanation? Is 
it any wonder that in Ireland the im- 
mutable foundations of divine service are 
being questioned, and we are gravely referred to 
certain arrangements of public worship. Dr. 
Blomfield knew somewhat more of the truth than 
this, and would have done much had his incum- 
bents met him in a fair and generous spirit. He 
was denied his crozier when living, but he has one 
by his side now in St. Paul's; and if he had no 
incense in the Chapel Royal, in the court of St. 
James, he may have it now with St. James in the 
court of heaven. 

The question of declamatory or recitative chants 
in place of the one uniform four-barred little tune 
of the cathedral is a large one, and touches upon 
what is declamatory choral singing? ‘There can 
be no doubt it is the ancient way of psalm 
chanting and one not requiring the use of chords 
It is the popular way, for congregations seize it 
at once and make it agrandeffect. In ascientific 
point of view, the old declamations form the all 
and all of science in music; they are as true to 
day as they were three thousand years ago, and 
professors ignorant of their order and character 
know nothing really of their business nor the art 
they are engaged in. The old chants are not 
supplements, they are the founders of all song. 
Had the Irish Church kept to its old music, and 
to its people’s answer, had it stuck to its festival 
services and its gala and grand days which it has in 
common with the Roman Catholic, it would not now 
be the miserable victim of the terrible denuncia- 
tions daily poured forth upon it by the indomitable 
andimplacable ex-chancellor of the Exchequer. Poor 
church! If it could but sing down its enemy! 
Achurch militant, and without a war-song! A 
Catholic Church opposing a Roman Catholic, and 
not a festival service to bring against it! And 
this brings us to the great argument used by our 
contemporary—*‘ music is but a fractional part in 
the arrangement of Divine worship.’ People may 
arrange anything and everything; but as to 
Divine worship, it had been arranged long ago. 
It was settled at the consecration of the great 
and glorious cathedral in Jerusalem thousands of 
years ago, amid all that was gorgeous in colour, 
beautiful in form, exquisite in sounds, and amid 
clouds of incense, and the bright clear echoes of 
the one sound of response. Those that know more 
than their Creator may make arrangements, and 
these will fail. They have failed. They have 
destroyed the Irish Church, and made it a country 
Without song. Music, so far from being a fraction 
in Divine Service, is the essential substratum— 
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clerk. It is the people’s affair, and they must 
use music because the Bible tells them they 
must. Music is the only weapon of defence 
against the Romanist. The hymn is the 
great gun of attack, the people’s chant, the 
people’s response, the real charge against vanity 
and untruth. The Romanist has a prominent 
service in which the people have nothing to 
do. He leaves his Latin psalms and responses 
to his priests and choir. The English Churchman 
shares in all acts of public worship, and has his 
vernacular ritual and his old church song. The 
Pope’s legate told Queen Elizabeth that there 
was nothing in Rome to match the opening 
versicles of our morning and evening offices :— 

O Lord, open Thou our lips, 

And our mouth shall show forth Thy praise. 

O God, make speed to save us; 

O Lord, make haste to help us. 
Nor is there anything now. There are many 
parish churches in England now in which these 
responses are given in a way that can only be 
justly described as eminently sublime; the effect 
is overwhelming. Archbishop Manning may preach 
and prophesy, and our Roman cardinals and 
bishops may add to their choirs and multiply pro- 
cessions and do their best and worst, but until 
they get the realization of the Scriptural order of 
Divine worship out of the very hearts and mouths 
of the people, as is now realized by hundreds and 
thousands in our parish churches, they will never 
do much. The words of the old bishop must 
never be forgotten—and a church may be saved 
by the singing of its members. As churchmen, 
Romanists do not sing: as churchmen (English 
and Irish) we are all bound to sing; and those 
that sing will fight, and the fight is coming. 





THE MUSICAL CRITIC OF THE 
“ ATHENAUM.” 
To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

S1r,—I was surprised on my return to town to 
hear that a report had been circulated in several 
papers that I had been appointed musical critic 
to the Atheneum. Finding in consequence that 
many persons are under the impression that such 
is really the case, will you permit me through the 
medium of your journal to contradict this report, 
which is entirely without foundation.—I am, Sir, 
yours obediently, JoHun Francis BARNETT. 

Eton Villa, St. Paul’s Road, 
Camden Square, Oct. 22, 1868. 
—_———-- 


THE RHETORIC OF MUSIC. 
To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—I am induced to write to you upon this 
subject, because it is one of interest to all who 
appreciate art, and of great interest to musicians. 
But notwithstanding its interest, the view of 
music which I am about to lay before your readers 
has, I believe, never been treated of on paper, 
and perhaps has never suggested itself to some 
minds. Volumes have been written on the science 
of music, from the advanced treatises of Marpurg 
and Cherubini, to the elementary but not less 
useful work of the organist of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. Scientific and popular histories of music 
have been written ; and the comparative anatomy, 
if I may use the expression, of the ancient and 
the modern styles—of the music of civilization and 
that of barbarism—has been studied. But atten- 
tion has never been drawn to the rhetoric of 
music. 

Before entering upon the consideration of any 
subject it is necessary to remove from that 
subject all ambiguity; I must therefore explain 
what I mean by the rhetoric of music. 

The word music requires no definition; but 
what is rhetoric? I am not about to travel out ol 
my province into an essay upon the Euthymeme, 








the necessary mode of its expression. The people 
cannot do without it. Public worship is not a 
minister's affair, not a duet between parson and 


or to discuss the views of all the writers upon 
rhetoric from Aristotle downwards. I have 
merely to state in what sense I now use the word 


rhetoric. For this purpose I shall quote the 
words of Mr. De Quincey, who defines rhetoric to 
be “the art of aggrandising and bringing out 
into strong relief, by means of various and 
striking thoughts, some aspect of truth which of 
itself is supported by no spontaneous feelings, 
and therefore rests upon artificial aids.” If for 
the word “truth” be substituted the subject of a 
movement, this definition will suit my purpose. 
To take the pith of Mr. De Quincey’s definition 
I will say that rhetoric is the art by which a man 
expounds his thoughts. 

My object then is to call attention to the 
manner in which the musician hovers round and 
manipulates his subject, considers and reconsiders 
it, searches it through and thinks it out; and this 
with the view of bringing out some aspect of the 
subject which would not have spontaneously sug- 
gested itself. And here I may observe that this 
treatment of a subject fully justifies the musician 
in adopting as his subject a passage which is not 
his own. 

Before the discovery of harmony there was 
little scope for rhetoric. In the strict fugue or 
canon, the subject is not varied, and though the 
counter-subjects grow out of and sympathise 
with the subject, this admits of only imperfect 
rhetoric. But from the strict fugue has sprung 
the free fugue, which is essentially rhetorical. 
The subject is extended and compressed, it is 
inverted, it is imitated, it may be varied; 
the counter-subjects are similarly treated; and 
the whole is dwelt upon and thought out with 
the full energy of the mind. For this reason, 
among others, a knowledge of fugal composition 
is indispensable to a writer in any worthy style; 
for though the strict rules of diatonic harmony 
may be relaxed, the rhetoric is the same. Fugue 
is the school of rhetoric through which every 
pupi) must pass. 

In the works of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, and a number of others, who are 
only inferior by comparison, rhetoric attained its 
zenith. 

In the symphony, the quartet and the sonata, 
the subject itself—the thesis, so to speak, of the 
movement—is varied in every possible manner 
While the subject of the fugue is contemplated 
only from an external point of view, that of the 
symphony is inspected internally and externally 
too. The composer allows his thoughts to wander 
on until, if the connecting links of the chain had 
been omitted, the subject could hardly be recog- 
nised; but still it is there; and presently he 
draws us back to a close inspection of it, again to 
wander on and hover round it. The composer's 
thoughts live and grow as the work proceeds, and 
we feel that in their inception his ideas were not 
perfected. This is rhetoric; to attain to this 
should be the aim of all music. Take away this 
rhetoric, and no course is left but either to repeat 
the original subject or introduce a new one; a 
choice between monotony and incontinuity. The 
symphony would degenerate into the lowest form 
of dance music. 

I do not wish to raise the popular outcry 
against dance music. ‘The function of dance 
music is to form an accompaniment to dancing, 
and this function the waltzes of the present 
day efficiently perform, and charm us with their 
flowing melodies. The ballad, again, is but the 
exponent of the words to which it is sung. But 
as we advance to the higher branches of the art, 
culminating in the symphony, rhetoric becomes 
indispensable. 

It has been lamented that the art of rhetoric 
in language is dying out. We are becoming too 
practical, Our orators depend on the accuracy of 
their logic. Alas! we are in danger of losing our 
rhetoric in music also; and the loss will be the 
greater, for we have here no logic to fall back 

upon. Too many a composition of the present 
day exhibits but one subject followed by another, 
and repeated, with perhaps a coda founded upon 
something which has not appeared before, and 





the piece ends without a sign of real thought or 
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labour having been expended upon it. It may be 
pretty, but the mind soon tires of that which is 
written without mind, and the piece is put aside, 
the best thing which could happen to it, to be 
followed by another which soon shares the fate of 
its predecessor. 

But the works of the masters stand fast for 
ever. While, therefore, a growing energy is 
being displayed in unearthing their hidden works, 
let a desire for something not merely superficial 
actuate those who seek for novelty. Then may 
all composers, following the example of a few, 
endeavour to think out their ideas, even in a 
humble manner, like true musicians. Then, 
though lost in language, the existence of rhetoric 
in music will not be endangered.—I am, sir, your 
obedient servant, 5. 0. 8. 

15th October, 1868. 





_—— —— 


THE WESTERN FESTIVALS. 





We hear that the Deans of Worcester, Gloucester, 
and Hereford have left the consideration and decision 
of the repetition of these festivals, as they hitherto 
have been conducted, to the three Visitors of the 
Cathedrals—the Bishops of Worcester, Gloucester, 
and Hereford. It is said the three Bishops 
are unanimous in their opinion, and that these 
annual gatherings are for the future to be ordered 
in a way much more consistent with ecclesiastical 
usages. There will be no more the ‘ London 
orchestra,” or the popular vocalist from the great 
operas and the metropolitan concert-room. The 
churches will be called upon to supply from their 
own resources the musical attractions necessary for 
the well-being of the charities. 





A MUSICAL AUCTION. 





In the Bankruptcy Court on Tuesday a person 
named Drayson came up for last examination.— 
The bankrupt, described as an auctioneer, had 
kept the London Bazaar, Margate, and also had 
a shop at Canterbury. His debts were 11461. 

The bankrupt, in examination, stated that his 
course of business was to purchase goods in 
London, and to sell them by auction at the seaside. 
He had been previously bankrupt in 1865. He 
attributed his failure to the opening of his large 
room at Margate as aconcert-room. He had paid 
2501. for decorations, and employed musicians and 
people to sing. Mr. Reed.—Do you mean that 
you had a band playing and persons singing while 
— sales were going on? Bankrupt.—Yes (a 

augh). His Honour.—It seem a peculiar mode of 

doing business (a laugh). Mr. Reed.—No doubt 
the object was to attract visitors,and probably he 
thought the charms of the music would induce 
the company to bid more liberally (laughter). 
The bankrupt said he had fitted up the room and 
decorated it to attract the people. He engaged 
lots of “ professionals,” and paid them as much as 
281. a week. 

The Commissioner said that, as the creditors 
desired it, the bankrupt must furnish a cash ac- 
count for 12 months before his failure. 





Siempenens ITAN » Geneene, —Flotow’ 8 sparkling and 
favourite opera, “ Martha,” was performed last night 
before an immense audience, and created the most 
unbounded enthusiasm. The performance was one 
bordering on absolute perfection, many of the 
numbers, indeed, being rendered more beautifully 
than we have ever heard them sung abroad, and the 
orchestra, under Mr. Carl Rosa, playing with a 
precision and delicacy of tone-colouring far surpassing 
all its previous efforts of this season. We shall be 
able to speak at greater length of this rare treat in our 
summary of Sunday morning, but cannot refrain from 
alluding to Mdme. Parepa-Rosa’s exquisite rendering 
of “‘ The Last Rose of Summer,” which, after having 
been sung in Italian, was enthusiastically encored, 
and then repeated in English, with an exquisite 

urity and tenderness of sentiment, which rendered 
rt t an absolute revelation to the large audience who 
had so often heard it before, and yet now heard it 
for the first time. ‘ Martha” will be repeated this 
evening, and we predict that this opera will be 
the greatest success of the season.—California, 
Bept. 18, 1868. 








Bt SONG. For Pianoforte. By W. 0. Lever. 
Price 8s. 


BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & COS 
PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 





A large Stock of First-class Instru-| 7? 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or 
Hire. 

Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


Subscribers’ names received for Cramer’s 
GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIPTION, which 
entitles Subscribers to FIVE GUINEAS’ 
WORTH of their Sheet Music. 





CRAMER & CO.’8 BRIGHTON BRANCH. 
64, WEST STREET. 





NURSERY RHYMES; 


WITH THE 


COLLECTED AND EDITED BY 


EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., F.S.A., &c. 





Lonpon : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET. 





NEW AND POPULAR PIANO PIECES. 


eee 


“LA BONNE-BOUCHE,” 


“ETOILE DE MA VIE.” 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 





Price 4s. each. 





TUNES TO WHICH THEY ARE STILL SUNG. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NEW DUET FOR TENOR AND CONTRALTO. 





COMPOSED BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 





Price Four Shillings. 





“WHILE STOLEN MOMENTS SWIFTLY FLY.” 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NEW AND POPULAR SONGS. 


“CLEANSING FIRES,” 
WORDS BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


“FALLEN LEAVES,” 
WORDS BY OWEN MEREDITH. 


“TO AN ABSENTEE,” 
WORDS BY TOM HOOD. 


MUSIC BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W 





CARL HAUSE’S 
NEW WORKS FOR PIANOFORTE. 





Ls Gomanell dow Fees : eee 
Jupiter. Marche de Goncert.. ese 
Pleasant Dreams ! 00 00 00 cece tere ce 


pL. SS 





Comnwuwr 
eooooon 





Caanaa & Oo. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Cnanaa & Co. Limited, 201, Regeut-street, W. 





NOW READY, 


CRAMER'S DANCE MUSIC. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 
Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1. 
The 2 Mantas Waltz am oa . Cartes Gopragy, 
Saphir Quadrille ., oe oe o. ” » 
The ind-up Galop ee . . ” ” 
No. 2. 


The Cymbeline Mazurka .. -» Geraxp Srayiey, 
The Lancers Quadrilles. Arranged by Ca.ucorr. 

The Wood'and Whispers Waltzes .» Geratp STANey. 
Les Rats Quadrilles re .. G. Repier. 

The Pollee-Wollee-Hama Galop ws . Hengi ps Vitus, 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
Free by Post for 14 Stamps, 


GRAMER’S PIANOFORTE OPERAS. 


No. 1., “LURLINE,” 
COMPOSED BY VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. II., “DON GIOVANNI,” 
COMPOSED BY MOZART. 








Lonpon: 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





SONGS aad THE RE 


eee 


g TUDENTS: SONGS 
BUsGeEs SONGS 
GOosLdis ae" SONGS 

Y eeesiteaes 

= with special Symphonies and Accom: 


paniments by ALBERTO RaNnDEGGER. 


RANSLATED by L. H. F. pu Trrreavx. 
German words attached. 





Now Published. 
. TRUE UNTO DEATH. (Der trewe Tod.) 
THE LIVELONG DAY. (Den lieben langen Tag.) 
THE MILL-WHEEL. (In einem kuhlen Grunde.) 
GOOD NIGHT. (G@ute Nacht.) 
FRIENDSHIP. (Preis der Freundschaft.) 
RHINE SONG. (Sie sollen ihn nicht haben.) 
THE LOCKSMITH’S PRENTICE. (Der Schlossergesell.) 
= OF YOUTH. (Jahre kommen Jahr 
gehen. 
THE FORGET-ME-NOT. (Das Vergissmeinnicht.) 
. MY PIPE (An die Pfeife.) 
. HOME BELOVED. (Lied eines Landmanns in det 
Ferne.) 
. THR SPINNING WHEEL. (Marianchens Spinnerlied.) 
13. MAY MORNING. (Mailied am Morgen.) 
14. HOPE. (Die Hoffnung.) 
15. MERRY AND WISK. (Es kann ja nicht immer © 
bleiben.) 


(Abschied der 


Sn eanerr 


= ee 
s Fo 


16. THE SOLDIER'S LEAVETAKILNG. 
ausziehenden Soldaten. ) 

17. IAGO’S TOAST. (Soldatenspruch aus Othello.) 

18. THE HAPLESS SERENADE. (Der Standchensingtt 
und der Nachtwachter.) 

19. THE VIOLET AND THE MAIDEN. (Das Vetlchen 

, und das Madchen. ) 


20. GLADNESS GIFT OF GODS. (An die Freude.) 


to 





PRICE 8s. EACH NUMBER. 
The Series to be Continued. 





“There is more in them than in the vast majority of son 
now offered to and willingly accepted by amateurs.”—Era. 

« Both music and words are far in advance of the general 1 
of popular English ballads.” —Ladies’ Own Paper. 








ORAMER & Co. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, V: 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price ONE SHILLING each. Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


No. 1. No. 6, 
RAMER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
J) PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples Beethoven and Mendelssohn, fur entering on which the pupil 
and Exercises, and Lessuns in the Principal Major and Minor | will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 
Keys, with a Prelude toeach Key. (Ready.) studies in Book 5. (Ready.) 
No. 7. 
No. 2. RAMER'S SEVENTH BOOK. Studi 
on a) . Studies com- 
’ 
RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nolet. 
Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the 
works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined No. 8 
with Familiar Arrangements of favoarite Sacred and Operatic RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 
(Ready.) No. 3 Bennett, &. 


No. 9. 
RAMER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little| (YRAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 


Fantasias progres-ive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected fi dard 
from the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more | forte, Se aS ae Composers for the Fiane- 


advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons No. 10. 
with aspecial view to the Freedom of the Left Hand&c. (Ready.) RAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
No. 4. School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. 
RAMER’S yousse BOOx. will contain No. 11 
) “Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 
ps Soma Boe with an Enercises with special Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 
o. 5. No. 12. 
RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK will be chiefl 
) Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the) \_/ composed of Cramer’s Advanced Studies, for the acquisi- 
following Book. (Ready.) tion of style. 














Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Street, W.; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price One Shilling each. Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 








No. 4. 

© RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 

i Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, tions, — pigs hg ey Oacult Bas in = i 

Useful for school and cles teaching n=” |” One and Two Parts. | Rubini, Schira,’ and other celebraced Italian Masters; also, 
, Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers. 


No. 2. 
RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- No. 5. 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two| ( \RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises 
aud Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the and Solfeggi by Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; Songs and Ballads 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, and 
No. 3. atton, 
RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing Exer- Bo. 6 a 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., carefully selected from the Works of RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia; Part Songs, &c. &c. Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. 


Books 7 to 12 are in the Press. 


No. 1. 
RAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 


Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for 








Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srazzrt, W.; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. 


QO? THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET 
THEE. Written by B. S. Montaompay. Music by 
Evizapeta Puitr. 2s. 6d. 


Crangr & Co. Limited 201, Regent-street, W. 


VADED LEAVES. Words by L. H. F. pu 


Terrgavx. Adapted from a melody of Paul Henrion by 
W. C. Lever. 8s. 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
PEAK TENDER WORDS. Sung by Mrs. 


Howard Paul. 38s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


RAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


Deux Impromptus pourle Piano. Composée par * % 
| Prt 8 0 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 

















N ARGUERITE. Mazurka. By T. M. Mupre. 
Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


TELLA. Nocturne. By T. M. Mupie. 3s. 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


( Saaaes NEW DANCE MUSIC FOR THE 
SEASON, 











OSE BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. C. Levey. 
Solo 4s. Duet 5s. 
Cramer & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 





) gg ne QUADRILLES. On Popular Airs. 
By Hewrt pz Viviiers. Solo 4s. Duet 5s, 
Cramar & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-stree W. 





RR BINELAND QUADRILLES. On Songs o the 
Rhineland. Solo 4s. Duet 5s. 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street W 





ECEPTION LANCERS. By T. Bannsrr. 
Price 43. 


Cramar & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





P OLLEE-WOLLEE-HAMA GALOP. By 
Hewat vg Vittrers. Price 4s. 

Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
h ORNING-LEAVES WALTZ. (Morgenblitter.) 
By Joann Strauss. English Edition. Price 3s. 

Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regeut-street, W. 


A= POLKA. By Jonann Srravuss. English 
Edition. Price 3s. 











A VIE D’ARTISTE VALSE. (Kidnstlerleben. 
By Jonann Srravss. English Edition. Price 9s, 
Cramgr & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


LAYFULNESS POLKA. (L’Enfantillage.) By 
Jouann Straves. English Edition. Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








PS FORCE GALOP. By Jonann Srravss. 
English Edition. Price 8s. 
Cramgr & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W, 





SSEMBLY WALTZES. (Juristen Hof-Ball- 
Tanze.) By Jonann Strauss. English Edition. 3s, 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





CRAMER'S HARMONIUM BOOK, 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Ressnr Srrezt, W.; 
Ann SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


























TRAUSS’S DANCE MUSIO, as plese at 
) Covent-garden Promenade Concerts. English ition. 
Price 3s. each Number, 

Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


HUTCHINS CALLCOTT’S NEW HALF- 
e HOURS with the bes composers. BLUMENTHAL 
and SCHUMANN now ready. Solo, 4s., duet, 6s. Accompani- 
ments: Flutes, Violin, and Violuncello, 1s. each. 


Cramun & Co., Limited, 201 Regent-street, London, W. 


Beautifully illustrated in colours. 


TSF OF SPRING. Polka de Salon. By 
Ernet Dats. Price 3s. 

















“ . i t 
A FORZA DEL D£ESTINO.|/PHE PEARL. A Souvenir. Words by L. H. F. ness ee Tecan el dmatioy snd shore ht. 
Verpi. a pu Texreavx. pose od by oan to Rea —e most spirited movement varied with great musical skill, — 
Tuntasio on tho Motives trom the Opera, Yor Piano , moar : Pei aaans & Co. Tauteed, Oi, Dagestens, W. 
Two Fantasias on Airs. ‘Por Piano'.......:....Rummel 4 0 QQURZWVO HEARTS. Vocal Duct, By Bonzsx. 
Ditto ditto. DR ccsiew’ OO Price 4s. With elegant Title-page in colours, 
Rataplan (Soldiers’ Chorus), Arranged £. Flame... ‘@ Cramea & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. PAUL HENRION’S EXQUISITE BALLAD, 
Parceranditre ss s+. ss. c5- +10; Brinley Richards 3 6 A COUNTRY LIFE. Written by CHARLES CAPTIVITY. 
is tee bees for Pianoforte. W. —— Be Dicxexs. Composed by Jonny Huiian. Price 8a, (QUE JE VOUDRAIS AVOIR VO8 AILES.) 
Ditto ani fC 47. > 6 0 Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, Ww. we mi Gente 
__Chauan & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, London, W. of RR SEee LEE. By Cuaruzs Buampuin. Price 8s, 
Brice Ss. “ lay.”—Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. 
[A.FORZA DEL DESTINO. By Vanor. Cuawan & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. ‘Beauifl ad smple:"— Edinburgh Ladies: Own Journal 
‘Sw » ® “ “ ”, - 7 
Matoay 8" Peavany” a Vooal sdaplatius in Bagish from (., GRETTON'S MERRY OLD ENGLAND) ~Dessrnng of the igh mused ot praise.” —Fleetood 
@ TOCCA’ Chronicle. ‘ 
Caaunn & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. Caaman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, Caanan & Co, Limited, 201, Begent-strect, W. 
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IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
TENNYSON—DORE. 


PRICES OF THE COMPLETE WORK. 
Line Engravings, superbly bound in cloth, £8 d. 
Skies sb cntlececeuedh book tM 313 6 


Photographs from the Original Drawings, 
SE Pi cc catannntioiainake seus 9 9 


~ 


Coloured Photographs, carefully finished 


— 
i) 
“4 
bo 
> 


as Water-colour Drawings .......... 


Artists’ Proofs before Letters, in Portfolio 15 15 0 





Lonpon: 
EDWARD MOXON & CoO.,, 
44, DOVER STREET, W. 
THE 
Lhasa OF ALFRED TENNYSON, 


Poet-Laureate. 


po? MS. XVIIIrn Eprrion. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., 
Port-LavuRKATE. , 


Crorn, 98,; FULL cLoTH GILT, 10s. 6d.; Monocco, 15s. 


, 


MAC? AnD OruEeR Poems. XII tn Environ. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., 
Porr-Lavureatr. 


Criorn, 5s.; FULL CLoTH GILT, 7s. 6d.; morocco, 11s. 


) ie MEMORIAM. XIXzn Eprrion. 


’ 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C. 


Porr-Lavureate. 


Cxiora, 6s.; FULL CLOTH GILT, 8s. 6d.; MOROCCO, 12s. 
_ PRINCESS: a Meptey. XVruEprr. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., 
Port-LavuRrgATE. 
CLorH, 58.3 FULL CLOT H GILT, 78. 6d.; morocco, 11s. 


oo OF THE KING. A New Eprrion. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., 





Porrt-Lavreate. 
Ciorn, 78.; FULL cLoTH GILT, 9s. 6d.; Morocco, 18s. 


E NOCH ARDEN, Erc. A New Epirtion. 
4 

By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., 
Port-LavREaTE. ow 


Corn, 68.; FULL CLoru G1Lt, 88. 6d.; morocco, 12s. 





ener FROM THE WORKS OF 


ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., 


Porrt-Lavurzgate. 





Ororn, 58.; ort Epes, 68.; morocco, 10s. 6d. 


T° DON: 





|r teadecaaes MOXON & CO. 


RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 
“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 


Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 
ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 
STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 
HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 
THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 23.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 
HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 
THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 
NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and _ PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, [stria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 
TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 
THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, S. CHRYSOSTOM, 
> BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
s. 4d. 
THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, 8S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8S. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 
THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8S. ANTONY 
of PADUA, Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 8s.; by post, 3s. 2d. 





| WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Publishing Monthly in 1s. Parts. 
Vol. L, Lent to Ascension; Vol. I1., Ascension to 16th 
Sunday after Trinity. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In Monthly Parts, 9d. ; 
by post, 10d. In cloth, 88. 6d. ; by post, 9s. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by the 
Bishop of Oxford. 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d. ; 
by post, 28. 8d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rey. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 





TO THEOLOGIANS. 


THE VOLUME OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR seer, elves Vol. 2 of the New Series. 13s, 6d.; by 
Post, 14s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 
Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome. 
Vol. I. On Prespytertanism and Invincism. 
Vol. I. On AnasBaptism, the IvpgrgenpEnts, and the QuaKgRs, 
Vol. III, On Meruopism and SwEDENBORGIANS. 
Each 3s. 6d. ; by Post, 8s. 10d. ‘ 
Vols. 1V. and V. On Romanism. 2 Vols, Each 4s. 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

DR. IRONS ON MIRACLES AND PROPHECY ; 
mates the Sequel to ‘‘ Tus Brsug anv 17s INTERPRETERS.” 
8s. 6d. ; by Post, 38. 10d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS. The 
Popular, Roman, and Literary Theories; the Truth. By 
W, J. — D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, 3s. 6d. ; by 
post, 3a. 9d, 

'SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES, Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
the basis of Tract 9)."—British Magazine. 7%. ; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, Brechin, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 


WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
| ame Preface by Rev. T. Carter, 7s. ; by post, 
8. . ° 

INCENSE “After the Accustomed Manner,” 
agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity, and the Law of the 
Present English Church, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 
OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 


WAN cree" 8d. 











Devs STREET, PICCADILLY. 


(No. 265, Oct, 24, °68, 
THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers of 


THE POCKET SURPLICE, 


In neat leather case, adapted for the use 
of the Clergy, while travelling, &c. ; can 
be carried in the coat pocket as easily ay 
a book, and much lighter. 

Sent post free on receipt of P.O.O. for 25s, 
Good black Clerical Suits from £3 18s, 


Chorister Boy’s Cassock and §ur- 

bas plice, small size, 21s, 

Sa Every description of Church Fur- 
niture. 

i The largest and most varied Stock of 

Eucharist Vestments, Cassocks and Sur- 
plices in London to select from. 

Priests’ Cloaks and Clerical Inverness 
Capes, in Waterproof Serge and other 
Woollen Cloths. 

Tue Correct Priest's Hoop. 
Price in Stuff, 18s. to 25s. ; in Silk, from 
30s. to 50s. 

Gothic Metal Work, 1 “eam and Altar 











n, &c. 
Catalogue on Application. 


OXFORD HOUSE, 
SsussEeEX STREET, 
Loxpoy, 8.W. 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 


PARIS, 1867. 


THE CROSS OF THE LEGION 
OF HONOUR 

CONFERRED UPON 
REPRESENTATIVE 0 


> oy 
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THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE, 


ABOVE ALL MEDALS. 
Nearly 200,000 of these unparalleled Machines now in use in 


all parts of the world. Every Machine guaranteed. Instruction 
gratis. Illustrated prospectus and samples of work gratis and 
post free. 
GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
150, Regent Street, London, W.; 
59, Bold Street, Liverpool. 








These Machines, and the work done upon them, have never 
failed to receive the first premium over all competitors wherever 
exhibited: 





BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Commercial Public, and of all who use Steel Pens, to 
the incomparable excellence of his productions, which, for 
Quauity of Margriat, Easy Action, and Great DupaBiLitY 
will ensure universal preference. 

They can be obtained, Retail, of every dealer in the World; 
Wholesale, at the. Works, Graham-street, Birmingham; 91, 
John-street, New York ; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, Londou. 


SUNG BY MRS. HOWARD PAUL. 
KING CASH. 


A stirring and effective song, in which the aspect of modern 
society is cleverly hit off. air tuneful and expressive. 
words by Hanay S. Leren, author of ‘ The Twins,” &,, &. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Handsomely Illustrated. Price 3s. 


Caamun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
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HE CULTIVATION OF oe. 1 v the 
Indies is important feature, 
TEA COMPANY. have, on account of its great strength and 
exquisite flavour, promoted its sales by means. 
Company are now selling Assam, , , &. 
y from $n, $4. to 2e, 68, paras ene Coe 
Teas as at 1s. 4d. Ib., and a po x7 : 


2® 


Warehouses, No. 9, GREAT ST. 














J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place Eaton-square, 8.W. 





ere directs the attention of the. 
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